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Organisation and Work of 
Employers’ Associations 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
E. G. ERDMANN (Jun.) 


Unless employers and workers set up suitable machinery in the 
form of strong and representative industrial organisations capable of 
defending their views, collective negotiations between them have little 
chance of success. In the following article Mr. Erdmann, who is a 
Deputy Member of the I.L.O. Governing Body and Chief of the 
International Social Policy Division of the German Confederation 
of Employers’ Associations, describes the development and work of 
the employers’ organisations set up for the purpose in his country and 
of the national confederation to which most of the private employers in 
the Federal Republic of Germany are affiliated. 

The author draws particular attention to the considerable freedom 
in which present German legislation leaves employers’ and workers’ 
organisations to negotiate conditions of work and other important 
labour and social matters, and points out that this freedom faces them 
with the heavy responsibility of constantly bearing in mind the economic 
and social consequences that their decisions and agreements may have 
for the community at large. 


FE MPLOYERS'’ associations came into existence in Germany 

during what was also the main formative period of the 
workers’ organisations. In the nineties of the last century once 
the “ Socialism Act ” had been repealed the trade union movement 
progressed strongly, and this led employers to form associations 
which would act on their behalf in dealing with the unions. The 
League of German Employers’ Associations, founded in 1913, was 
their first central organisation. One of the predominant tasks of 
the employers’ associations at that time was defence against 
collective stoppages—strikes—on the workers’ side, aimed at 
better wages and conditions of work. Out of that situation there 
grew, in the course of time, the collective settlement of such 
conditions by agreement between the employers’ associations and 
the trade unions. 
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It was not until the end of the First World War that relations 
between employers’ associations and trade unions were placed on 
a firm basis through the negotiation of collective agreements and 
the enactment of labour legislation. An agreement concluded 
between the top level organisations on 15 November 1918 spoke 
of a “ labour community ” embracing the employers’ and workers’ 
central organisations: the trade unions were recognised as “ the 
proper representatives of the employees ” and the employers under- 
took to “ determine conditions of employment by means of collec- 
tive agreements with the workers’ occupational organisations ”, 
this obligation being mutual. 

The agreement of November 1918 was the foundation on which 
the German employers’ and workers’ organisations were built up 
into the pillars of a social system drawing its strength from the 
principle of bilateral administration and responsibility. This 
development has been steadily continued until the present time, 
except in the period from 1933 to 1945. The German Constitution 
of 11 August 1919 provided for unrestricted freedom of association 
with a view to the “ maintenance and promotion of conditions of 
labour and economic conditions” ; the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations—and their agreements—thus received constitutional 
recognition. 

The agreement of 1918 was soon confirmed by legislation. 
The “ ordinance respecting collective agreements and the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ”, issued by the provisional Parliament 
on 23 November 1918 contained tae first regulations on the right 
of collective bargaining between employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions regarding wages and other conditions of work, the effect of 
collective agreements on individual contracts of employment, and 
the settlement of disputes arising out of failure to reach such 
agreements. The body of law on collective bargaining now applied 
in the Federal Republic of Germany has been developed and steadily 
expanded from that beginning. 

During the same period the Works Councils Act of 4 February 
1920? provided the first statutory basis for a system of industrial 
organisation which gave the workers the right to participate (by 
“co-operation and co-decision”) in action taken at the plant 
level, by means of works councils which they themselves were to 
elect. The establishment of the Provisional National Economic 
Council, which occurred at about the same time, provided a further 
platform for state-recognised co-operation between employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the construction and development of 
the new economic and social system. 


17.L.0. Legislative Series, 1920 (Ger. 1, 2). 
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All these arrangements, made under the republican régime of 
the post-war years, did not, however, suffice to bring about lasting 
co-operation between the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
The central “labour community” called for by the agreement 
of 1918 disintegrated as early as 1924. There was no ideological 
basis for continuing joint action by representatives of employers 
and workers. Even the constitutional framework for such co- 
operation, which was provided by the Provisional National Econo- 
mic Council, could not make good the lack of readiness for effective 
collaboration. The concept of a labour community consisting of 
free and responsible employers’ and workers’ organisations and 
extending down to each individual undertaking gradually lost 
ground to that of the class struggle, with the result that the State 
felt it necessary to encroach on the independence of occupational 
associations and to take an active part, through its own conciliation 
machinery, in the determination of wages and other conditions 
of employment. 

The National Socialist seizure of power in 1933 sounded the 
death knell of free employers’ and workers’ organisations : there 
was no further room for them in the new, all-embracing totalitarian 
order. 

Not until the collapse of Germany at the end of the Second 
World War was freedom of association restored, first by the occupa- 
tion authorities and later by the legally constituted organs of the 
federal Government. New employers’ and workers’ organisations 
were set up, which came to form the backbone of the new demo- 
cratic social order. Like their predecessors, they were to be free, 
autonomous units. However, while the trade union movement, 
with the assent and encouragement of the occupying Powers, grew 
comparatively fast during the years following 1945, the creation 
and development of employers’ associations was a much slower 
process. The regulations issued by the occupation authorities did 
permit the establishment of local employers’ organisations but 
limited their right of affiliation to single industries. As a result 
each of these organisations, whose essential purpose was to nego- 
tiate collective agreements on wages or other conditions of employ- 
ment, was, so to speak, doomed to fight a solitary battle, since it 
could not join forces with organisations representing other indus- 
tries, and together with them pursue a common policy. Not until 
May 1947 was the first inter-industrial association established! 
grouping the employers’ associations in the eight Lander which, 
at the time, formed the British and American occupation zones. 
In due course this rather loose-knit organisation evolved into a 


1 Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Arbeitgeber der Westzone. 
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central secretariat! based in Wiesbaden. In January 1949 it 
underwent a further structural change® and in 1950 it finally 
became the German Confederation of Employers’ Associations 
(Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande), with 
headquarters in Cologne. This last-named organisation is the 
central body representing the labour interests of employers through- 
out the Federal Republic. Its membership includes all employers’ 
associations in industry, the handicrafts, commerce, banking, 
insurance, transport and agriculture. 


STRUCTURE OF THE GERMAN EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The structure of German employers’ associations is, and always 
has been, based on functional considerations. This presupposes 
a decentralised type of organisation of which individual firms are 
members, such membership being, of course, voluntary, since 
compulsory membership would run counter to the principle of 
freedom of association, which is basic to any democratic social 
order. In the Federal Republic of Germany the overwhelming 
majority (about 85 per cent.) of undertakings in all branches of 
industry have freely become members of the present associations. 

The functions of an employers’ organisation require it to 
maintain a close relationship with its members so as to be able 
to provide them with sound advice and effective assistance on 
matters of labour law and policy. Moreover, the over-all organisa- 
tional pattern should parallel that of the workers’ organisations, 
both geographically and by industry, in order to facilitate collective 
bargaining on wages and other conditions of employment as well 
as co-operation in other areas of social policy (see below). 

Thus, for functional reasons again, employers’ organisations 
are decentralised in two ways : by industry and, inter-industrially, 
by region. 

Industrial associations provide a link between employers in 
the same field of activity, whose special interests and concerns 
they reflect more particularly. Since, moreover, collective agree- 
ments in the Federal Republic are practically always concluded 
at the industrial level, they also have the task of negotiating such 
agreements with the appropriate workers’ organisations. As for 
the territorial jurisdiction of such associations, it varies from one 
industry to another. This, like other organisational matters, is 
determined not by rigid rules but solely by the requirements of 


1 Zentralsekretariat der Arbeitgeber des vereinten Wirtschaftsgebietes. 


2 Sozialpolitische Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Arbeitgeber des vereinten 
Wirtschaftsgebietes. 
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each case. Similarly, the geographical area covered by collective 
agreements varies from one industry or branch of economic activity 
to another. Some are purely local, others apply to an entire Land, 
and others still are nation-wide in scope. A decisive factor in this 
respect is the wage situation at a given time, which may vary from 
one industry to another. In the building industry, for instance, 
nation-wide agreements have been in effect for a long time, whereas 
only very recently were such agreements introduced in the metal 
trades, which had hitherto been governed by agreements concluded 
at the level of the Land. 

Without exception the various employers’ organisations set 
up in each industry are grouped in a central body which represents 
the interests of that industry throughout the Federal Republic.’ 

As for the regional organisations set up at the inter-industry 
level, their purpose differs substantially from that of the associations 
described above. Instead of being concerned with the problems 
of labour law and policy peculiar to individual industries, they 
represent the common interests of all employers in a given area. 
This entails a wide variety of tasks, such as management representa- 
tion in the various autonomous social security organs, e.g. sickness 
and pensions insurance funds, and the discussion of relevant 
social policy issues with the local, regional or Land authorities. 
One of their most important duties is to ensure the necessary 
liaison between employers in the various industries so as to achieve 
a common approach to the manifold social policy problems with 
which modern management is faced. In each of the 12 Lander 
these associations are grouped together in a body which performs 
much the same functions as the German Confederation of Employ- 
ers’ Associations at the national level (see below) in that it represents 
labour interests common to all employers, over and above those 
peculiar to individual industries.* 


1 Such organisations include the Central Federation of Metallurgical Em- 
loyers’ Associations (Gesamtverband der Metallindustriellen Arbeitgeberver- 
bande ), the Union of Employers’ Associations for the German Chemical Indus- 
try (Arbeitsring der Arbeitgeberverbande der deutschen Chemischen Industrie), 
the Federation of Central Handicraft Associations (Vereinigung der Zentral- 
fachverbdnde des deutschen Handwerks), the German Retail Traders’ Union 
(Hauptgemeinschajft des deutschen Einzelhandels), the Private Bankin 
Employers’ Association (Arbeitgeberverband des privaten Bankgewerbes), an 
the Union of Agricultural and Forestry Employers’ Associations (A rbeits- 
gemeinschaft der land- und forstwirtschaftiichen Arbeitgeberverbande ). 

2 The following may be mentioned as examples of this type of association : 
the North Rhine-Westphalia Federation of Industrial Employers’ Associa- 
tions (Landesvereinigung der industriellen Arbeitgeberverbénde Nordrhein- 
Westfalen) with headquarters in Diisseldorf; the Schleswig-Holstein Pro- 
vincial Association of Employers’ Organisations (Landesvereinigung der 
Schleswig-Holsteinischen Arbeitgeberverbande) at Rendsburg ; the Union of 
Hessian Employers’ Associations (Vereinigung der hessischen Arbeitgeber- 

(Footnote continued on following page) 
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All these national industry-wide associations and regional 
inter-industry organisations are affiliated to the German Confedera- 
tion of Employers’ Associations whose structure and functions will 
be described in due course. 

Membership in the German employers’ associations is open 
exclusively to private employers. Those in the public sector have 
an organisation of their own which is not a member of the German 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations, but co-operates closely 
with it. 

In discussing the structure of German employers’ organisations 
a word of explanation concerning their relations with various 
economic bodies is called for. In Germany, as in other countries, 
there are chambers of industry, commerce and handicrafts with 
a special legal status of their own. They operate at the regional 
level and represent employers and business men in all branches of 
activity. Their functions, as prescribed by statute, relate to the 
defence of the common professional and general interests of their 
members. Membership in the chambers of industry and commerce 
as well as in the handicraft chambers is compulsory ; they are, in 
fact, bodies set up under public law and are statutorily entrusted 
with certain public functions. Their activities are therefore quite 
different from those of employers’ organisations, and the line of 
demarcation between the two raises no problems which need be 
discussed here. 

The same cannot be said of the relationship between employers’ 
organisations and industrial combinations set up for purely econo- 
mic purposes. The link between social and economic policy is a 
close one. Economic measures necessarily have social repercussions, 
just as labour policy decisions, particularly those relating to wages 
and conditions of employment, are bound to influence production 
and the economy in general. This two-way process necessitates 
close co-operation between employers’ organisations concerned 
with social policy and associations set up by undertakings for 
economic purposes. 

The methods of such co-operation may vary from one industry 
to another, depending on the requirements of each. In some cases, 
e.g. in construction, mining, textiles and paper manufacturing, 
a single organisation handles both the economic and the social 
problems pecuiiar to the industry. In other cases separate organisa- 
tions have been set up, e.g. in the metal-working industries, where 


verbénde) in Frankfurt ; the Bavarian Federation of Employers’ Associa- 
tions (Vereinigung der Arbeitgeberverbinde in Bayern) in Munich ; and the 
Central Union of Employers’ Associations in Berlin (Zentralstelle der 
Berliner Arbeitgeberverbande), which represents all employers in the Land 
of Berlin. 
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the Central Federation of Metallurgical Employers’ Associations 
deals with social problems, while a series of other central federations 
is entrusted with the economic interests of each branch. In com- 
merce and the handicrafts central associations deal with both 
economic and social matters, whereas banking, insurance, agricul- 
ture and forestry are organised on a dual basis. 

The national organisation in the economic sphere is the Federal 
Association of German Industries (Bundesverband der Deutschen 
Industrie) which groups all central economic associations set up 
by industry. In contrast, the German Confederation of Employers’ 
Associations covers not only industry proper but all other fields 
of activity as well, i.e. commerce, the handicrafts, banking, insur- 
ance, transport, agriculture and forestry. Its social policy functions 
(as described below) reflect a community of interests and obligations 
among employers, which makes it not only feasible but imperative 
that all of them, regardless of their particular fields of activity, 
should be brought together on an equal footing into an all- 
embracing association. 

The indispensable co-operation between the Federal Associa- 
tion of German Industries and the German Confederation of Employ- 
ers’ Associations takes place through personal contacts as well as 
through formal machinery, the latter consisting essentially of a 
liaison committee made up of representatives of the two associa- 
tions. At lower levels economic and social policy organisations 
maintain similar contacts. 

Finally, the structure of employers’ organisations is governed 
by a basic rule which stems from their position as representatives 
of the employers in their dealings with the trade unions, and particu- 
larly as negotiators of collective agreements: the parties must be 
independent of one another in every respect—organisational, 
personal, functional and economic. Only collective agreements 
concluded between parties who fulfil this requirement are legally 
valid. As a result, no one may, within a given organisation, repre- 
sent both employer and worker interests and thus, so to speak, 
enter into a formal agreement with himself. 

This rule is fully observed by both employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, except in one area, the iron and steel industry, where 
the presence of a “ labour manager ” in the various organs of the 
Iron and Steel Employers’ Association has raised a special problem.* 
Although a detailed discussion of the matter would be out of place 
here, it may be said in passing that the “ Act respecting co-manage- 


1In this connection see Adolf JuNGBLUTH: “ The Role of the Labour 
Manager in Undertakings under Co-management in the Federal Republic 
of Germany ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 4, Oct. 
1958. 
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ment by employees in the boards of supervision and managing 
boards of undertakings in the mining industry and in the iron and 
steel production industry” of 21 May 1951! provides for the 
appointment, on the managing boards of the undertakings to 
which it applies, of labour managers who, under the terms of 
other, more detailed legal texts, are trade union representatives 
both in law and in fact. As a result, the Iron and Steel Employers’ 
Association includes within its ranks persons beholden to the 
trade unions, and the question of its independence therefore 
arises. 


LEGAL STATUS OF GERMAN EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


There is no law in the Federal Republic of Germany governing 
employers’ and workers’ associations as such. Their establishment 
and by-laws are subject to the general body of law governing 
associations, by virtue of which they may be set up either as 
recognised legal entities or as associations without legal personality. 
Most of the employers’ organisations belong to the former category, 
unlike the trade unions, none of which have legal personality. 
Legal personality may be obtained through registration with the 
local district court. Employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
whether or not endowed with legal personality, are free from state 
supervision in any form. The essential distinguishing feature of 
those which have legal personality is that, like other corporations, 
they are empowered to perform legal acts, have their own board 
of directors, and are financially liable out of their corporate assets. 

There is, however, one respect in which employers’ and workers’ 
organisations are set apart from other associations, namely the 
constitutional safeguards which they enjoy under the Basic Law 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. Such safeguards were already 
laid down in the Constitution of the Weimar Republic, repealing 
earlier provisions under which freedom of association in Germany 
had first been suppressed altogether and then introduced with 
certain limitations. The relevant provision of the new federal 
Constitution (contained in article 9) is based on the Weimar text. 
It reads as follows : 

The right to form associations to safeguard and improve working and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to everyone in all occupations and callings. 


Any agreement to limit or restrict this right shall be null and void, and any 
measures tending to the same end shall be illegal. 


As generally interpreted, the freedom of association thus guaranteed 
includes its contrary, i.e. the right not to join an employers’ or 


1See I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger.F.R. 2). 
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workers’ organisation. Thus, any action aimed at compelling an 
individual to join an association is forbidden by German law. 

It is also generally held that the safeguards contained in article 9 
of the Constitution do not extend to the activities of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, which are governed by the body of 
law concerning associations and by generally applicable rules of 
law (except where special rules are laid down in respect of such 
organisations). This applies in particular to labour disputes and 
the various forms of direct action taken in connection with them, 
i.e. strikes and lockouts. These matters are not regulated by special 
statutes: the right to engage in action of this kind is regarded 
as implicit in the right of association and, as such, is regulated by 
general legal provisions. This means that if, in the course of a 
labour dispute, offences under ordinary penal or civil law are 
committed the guilty party may be punished or required to pay 
compensation as prescribed by law. The various decisions handed 
down by the German courts over the years add up to a comprehen- 
sive body of case law on labour disputes, of theoretical as well 
as practical value. 

As for the provisions relating specifically to the activities of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, they are contained in a 
number of labour laws adopted, for the most part, in conjunction 
with the establishment of full freedom of association following the 
First World War, and aimed at defining the legal status and 
functions of occupational associations. Basic to these provisions 
is the principle of the autonomy of such associations which, as 
already mentioned, underlies the entire German social order. 
The most important of them are summarised below. 

The Collective Agreements Act of 11 January 1952 regulates 
legal relations between parties to collective agreements, i.e. trade 
unions and employers (or employers’ organisations) ; it also defines 
the legal relationship between collective agreements and individual 
employment contracts. Parties to collective agreements, as defined 
in article 2 of the Act, may be trade unions, individual employers, 
or employers’ organisations. Collective agreement clauses relating 
to the conclusion, content and termination of individual employ- 
ment contracts are immediately and unconditionally binding on all 
parties to such contracts to whom the collective agreement applies 
(article 4). 

Under the Act of 13 August 1952 respecting the autonomy of 
social insurance institutions all bodies administering a social 
insurance scheme (including sickness, invalidity, salaried em- 
ployees’, industrial injury and miners’ insurance) are autonomous 
units administered as such by a general assembly and an executive 
committee elected freely by the insured and by the employers. 
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Under the Labour Courts Act of 3 September 19531, juris- 
diction in labour cases is exercised by labour courts set up at the 
local, Land and federal levels and made up of professional judges 
and assessors. The latter are chosen from employers’ and employees’ 
circles, on the basis of lists submitted by the employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions competent within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the labour court concerned. Social security courts are governed 
by similar provisions, contained in the Social Security Courts 
Act of 7 September 1953. 

Finally, article 49 of the Works Constitution Act of 11 October 
19522 provides that the employer and works council shall col- 
laborate in a spirit of mutual trust under the applicable collective 
agreements “ in co-operation with the trade unions and employers’ 
organisations represented in the undertaking ” for the good of the 
undertaking and its employees, having due regard to the interests 
of the community. 


COMPOSITION AND STRUCTURE OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION 
OF EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Just as the social and legal obligations of individual employers 
explain the manner in which they have formed associations to 
handle their relations among themselves as well as with the outside, 
so the combining of the basic units into top-level federations must 
be viewed in the light of the tasks common to all employers in the 
Federal Republic. These tasks have been affected by political 
change, and its effects on the social order. With the growth of 
industrialisation the “ social question ”, has become of increasing 
importance everywhere. Germany has been no exception and 
social problems have played a more and more decisive part in 
shaping the economic and social life of the community as a whole. 
Particularly since the First World War, the social question has 
become a major preoccupation of every nation and, indeed, lies 
at the very heart of the ominous tensions which divide the world 
today. 

This trend has decisively influenced the development, structure 
and status of employers’ and workers’ organisations in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Originally conceived merely as instruments 
of defence against the growing strength of the trade unions, employ- 
ers’ organisations now co-operate with the unions and, with them, 
form a partnership which is one of the pillars of the German social 
order. This means—particularly in view of the paramount impor- 
tance of the “ social question ” in today’s ideological struggle—that 


1See I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1953 (Ger.F.R. 2). 
2 Ibid., 1952 (Ger.F.R. 6). 
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employers and their organisation must, in addition to their other 
tasks, assume a share of political responsibility. On their willing- 
ness to contribute to the solution of the nation’s political problems 
depends the preservation of a free-enterprise economy and, with 
it, of a free society. This positive approach to the socio-economic 
role of employers’ organisations is a far cry from the purely defen- 
sive functions which they originally performed. This fundamental 
change in the functions of employers’ organisations was a decisive 
factor in the formation of the German Confederation of Employers’ 
Associations. 

In contrast to the situation in the economic sphere, where em- 
ployers are not necessarily guided by a common interest—indeed, 
under a free-enterprise system different branches of the economy 
often compete with one another—the social and labour problems 
facing employers and their organisations call for a common 
approach, based on an agreed policy. The rules of the game, there- 
fore, are different : competition becomes secondary to the social 
policy problems common to all employers in a free economy. This 
community of interests accounts for the universal character of the 
Confederation, which is charged with the defence of employers’ 
interests in the field of social policy, in so far as such interests are 
“ fundamental ones common to more than one Land or branch of 
economic activity ” (paragraphs 1 and 2 of the by-laws). 

Its organs consist of— 


(1) a general assembly of the members ; 

(2) an executive council ; 

(3) the bureau of the executive council ; and 
(4) a central secretariat. 


In order to safeguard the independence of the Confederation, in 
keeping with the principle by which all employers’ organisations 
are governed, the by-laws specify that these various organs shall 
be composed exclusively of persons who are “ independent of the 
workers’ organisations ”. 

The general assembly is the supreme organ of the Confederation. 
It is made up of representatives of the affiliated bodies, at least 
one representative for each. It has power to elect the President 
and Vice-President of the Confederation, approve the budget, 
fix the scale of contributions and the relevant rules, amend the 
by-laws, and dissolve the Association. It also decides all questions 
of principle referred to it by the executive council. Under the by- 
laws, it is required to hold at least one regular meeting per year. 
A special meeting may be called at the request of not less than 
one-fourth of the members’ representatives. 
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The executive council, which is the top executive organ of the 
Confederation, comprises one representative for each member 
organisation. Its powers, as defined in the by-laws, extend to all 
aspects of the Confederation’s business, except as otherwise speci- 
fied in mandatory legal provisions or in the Confederation’s by- 
laws. It nominates the President, Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the Confederation, who are then elected by the general assembly. 
The executive council is also empowered to set up committees, 
under a chairman of its choice, to deal with specific problems and 
recommend action thereon. Such recommendations require the 
approval of the executive council, as supreme executive organ. 
Committees of this type have been set up on all of the main subjects 
with which the Confederation is concerned. 

The bureau of the executive council, consisting of the President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, eleven other members and a Secretary, 
prepares the decisions of the executive council and supervises 
their implementation. In emergency cases, it is also empowered 
to take decisions, which must be subsequently approved by the 
executive council. The central secretariat is responsible for the 
conduct of routine business. 


THE WoRK OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


In performing its various constitutional tasks the German 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations represents employers’ 
organisations in all branches of industry, both in their mutual 
relations and in their dealings with the outside. Its duties are 
determined primarily by the problems which its members must 
face, e.g. as parties to collective bargaining and agreements, 
participants in the management of various autonomous social 
policy organs—i.e., social security institutions, placement and 
unemployment compensation agencies, labour and social security 
courts—as advisors to their members on matters of social and 
labour law and, generally speaking, as members of the social 
partnership on which the national economy and the Federal 
Republic of Germany as a whole are based. 

The Confederation is the acknowledged spokesman of all 
German employers in their dealings with the Government and the 
legislature (i.e. the lower house of the federal Parliament), as well 
as with the central trade union organisations, particularly the 
German Confederation of Trade Unions and the German Union of 
Salaried Employees. It must explain the social policy views of its 
members to the public, and strive through education and persuasion 
to earn its members’ support for the general principles it represents. 
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As social policy questions grow in importance, so does this task of 
information, education and publicity, within as well as without. 
The general economic and social philosophy of the Confederation 
may be described as a belief in a “ social” market economy, 
that is to say one— 
... based on private ownership of the means of production, free competition 
sanctioned by law and practice, freedom to contract, individual responsi- 
bility, and a sound currency, but “ social "—according to its proponents, 
who include the employers—in that the system of production and distribu- 
tion on which it is based must be combined with the highest possible degree 
of social justice and security. So far this has proved to be the best of all 
economic systems.! 


The most important questions with which the Confederation 
is concerned will now be dealt with individually. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 


Wages and other conditions of employment in the Federal 
Republic of Germany are fixed by agreement between the parties, 
who are entirely autonomous in this respect. Under the Collective 
Agreements Act of 11 January 1952 the provisions of such agree- 
ments constitute minimum standards, legally binding on the 
parties and applicable to individual employment contracts. Any 
individual contract the stipulations of which are less favourable 


to the worker than those of the collective agreement is null and 
void ; on the other hand wages and conditions of employment 
above the minimum standard laid down by collective agreement 
may freely be fixed by individual contract. The authorities have 
no legal control over the negotiation or content of collective agree- 
ments. This, of course, places a heavy responsibility on employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, since wages and other employment 
conditions are of basic importance to the economy as a whole, 
particularly through their effects on monetary stability and the 
employment situation. Wages and salaries are far more than a 
factor in production costs : taken in the aggregate they represent 
the most important element in the purchasing power of the entire 
nation. A reasonable proportion must therefore be maintained 
between the amount of money in circulation and the quantity of 
goods available. If the former tends to exceed the latter, the law 
of supply and demand will cause a rise in prices and thereby a 
decrease in the value of the currency or a fall in employment. 
The danger of inflation or unemployment will inevitably be aggra- 
vated by a reduction in working hours at the expense of production 


1Gedanken zur sozialen Ordnung (Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbande, 1953). 
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and the consequent widening of the gap between purchasing power 
on the one hand and the production and supply of goods on the 
other. The German Confederation of Employers’ Associations 
views the responsibility of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
in the light of these economic facts. In all Western countries 
price—and currency—stability is the foremost concern of students 
of economic and social policy. In every nation the primary aim 
of state policy, based on the vital economic, social and political 
interests of the entire people, should be the maintenance of a 
stable currency and full employment. This should also be the 
overriding consideration in negotiations aimed at the conclusion 
of collective agreements on wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment, which should be based on the economic facts set out above. 

The German Confederation of Employers’ Associations deems 
it its highest duty to impress upon both its members and the 
public at large the overriding importance of these economic con- 
siderations in the determination of wages and other conditions of 
employment, and it has set up, under the chairmanship of its own 
President, a special co-ordinating committee to provide guidance 
for its members in this field. Developments in the Federal Republic 
over the past few years have, in fact, given some cause for concern. 
From 1950 to 1956 the percentage of national personal income 
represented by the earnings of employed persons rose from 59.1 
to 62.2. In the Federal Republic, as elsewhere, wages and salaries 
have in the past few years risen at a substantially higher rate than 
productivity. From 1949 to 1957 the nominal income of wage 
earners and salaried employees rose by more than 60 per cent. and 
real income by more than 50 per cent. By comparison with the 
pre-war period the real wages—not only of industrial workers but 
of all employed persons—increased by about 40 per cent. During 
the same period the 45-hour week was widely introduced by 
collective agreement. At present it applies in nearly all industries, 
in many branches of the handicrafts and in a number of other 
areas as well. 

In its dealings with the top-level trade union organisations, 
one of the aims of the Confederation is to reach fundamental 
agreement on the principles underlying the determination of 
wages and other conditions of employment. Proposals which it 
submitted to the trade unions for this purpose read in part as 
follows : 

The common social policy objective [of employers’ and workers’ organisa- 


tions] shall be shorter working hours and increased purchasing power, to 
be achieved through an over-all increase in productivity. 


The Confederation is determined, moreover, to make use of all 
the means at its command in trying to impress upon employers, 
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workers and the public at large the importance of the relationship 
between wages, purchasing power, working hours and the available 
supply of goods. 

Finally, the Confederation supports any action aimed at 
developing an objective approach to the determination of wages 
and other conditions of employment. Various European countries 
(e.g. Austria, Switzerland and the United Kingdom), where the 
same concern for monetary stability and full employment exists, 
have already set up special bodies or co-ordinating committees to 
establish the economic facts regarding the relationship between 
prices, productivity and income, and to bring them to the attention 
of the employers, the workers and the public. In Germany the 
federal Government is planning to set up such a body which, it is 
hoped, will help in developing truly objective wage policy criteria. 


Settlement of Labour Disputes 


The foregoing considerations have a direct bearing on the 
conciliation procedures applied for the settlement of labour disputes. 
Freedom to negotiate wages and other conditions of employment 
unhampered by state intervention in any form is a considerable 
responsibility and both employers’ and workers’ organisations are 
well aware of this. Preservation of this freedom depends, however, 
as already pointed out, on the willingness of both sides to approach 
their responsibility in an objective and co-operative spirit, bearing 
in mind the far-reaching implications of wages and other conditions 
of employment for the economy and for the nation as a whole. 
The Government, as the guardian of vital collective interests, 
could not long remain indifferent if the parties were to make 
agreements at the expense of the consumer, i.e. the community 
at large. This is what the Federal Chancellor meant when he said, 
in his policy statement of 29 October 1957— 

The freedom of the social partners to fix wages and hours of work by 
agreement stops at what is economically tolerable for the entire community. 
Agreements reached without a thought for the interests of the consumer 
are inadmissible, just as are those concluded in a relatively prosperous 
industry at the expense of weaker sectors, for which they may create serious 
difficulties or spell outright ruin. The welfare of the entire German people 


must be the constant, overriding imperative of employers and workers 
alike. 


The foregoing are the principles which underlie the work of the 
German Confederation of Employers’ Associations with respect 
to the settlement of labour disputes through conciliation. An 
agreement on the subject which it concluded with the top-level 
trade union organisations in September 1954—and which member 
organisations on both sides, parties to collective agreements, were 
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urged to apply—recommends that conciliation machinery for the 
settlement of disputes concerning wages and other conditions of 
employment arising at levels above that of the individual under- 
taking should be set up so as to obviate recourse to direct action 
and avert the possibility of state intervention, not only in isolated 
cases, but as a systematic policy. 

This agreement still awaits implementation in a number of 
industries and the Confederation is endeavouring to secure its 
application everywhere, and to this end has embarked on a further 
series of negotiations with the top-level trade union organisations. 


Administrative Autonomy of Social Security Organs 


In a resolution addressed to the lower house of the federal 
Parliament during the discussions preliminary to the passing of 
the Act concerning the administrative autonomy of social security 
organs the German Confederation of Employers’ Associations 
endorsed the principle of administrative autonomy in the following 
terms : 

The employers are fully in favour of autonomous social policy organs, 
and are therefore anxious to co-operate with the workers’ representatives 
in bodies of this type, in the social security field as in others. Objectivity, 
psychological considerations and social ethics require, however, that such 
co-operation be based on equality between the partners. Successful opera- 
tion of the autonomous organs, and with it the efficiency of the entire 
social security scheme, depends essentially on such loyal and mutual co- 
operation. 


The Act of 13 August 1952 embodies these basic principles 
and provides specifically that the autonomous social security 
organs shall be made up of employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives in equal numbers. The Confederation and its members are 
determined to co-operate actively and constructively with the 
workers’ representatives towards fulfilling the purposes of the Act, 
in the interest of the insured. 


Social Security Reform 


The reform of the social security scheme, begun by the federal 
Parliament at its last session, is a subject of lively debate in Ger- 
many. The Acts of 23 February 1957 to reorganise the wage 
earners’ and salaried employees’ pensions insurance schemes are 
among the most important measures adopted in this respect ; they 
have substantially improved the schemes in question. One impor- 
tant principle which they have introduced is that of adjustment 
of pensions to changes in wages and salaries, thereby substantially 
increasing the responsibility of the parties to collective agreements. 
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Social insurance in Germany is financed mainly by employers’ and 
employees’ contributions, which amount on an average to about 
30 per cent. of all wages and salaries. This is generally conceded 
to be the limit of what both employers and workers, financially 
speaking, can bear; and the financial implications of any future 
reform should be viewed in this light. The costs of social security 
are paid by the compulsorily insured, the employers and the tax- 
payers, but ultimately—through the normal operation of economic 
forces—they are borne by the consumer. In his policy statement 
of 29 October 1957 the Federal Chancellor put the question of 
the extent and limits of future social security developments in 
clear terms, stating that “the federal Government is determined 
to encourage self-help and individual initiative in every possible 
way and to prevent any drift toward the Welfare State, which 
sooner or later would destroy our prosperity ”. 

These are also the principles on which the German Confederation 
of Employers’ Associations bases its approach to the regulation of 
social security matters. 


Management Structure of Undertakings (Co-Management) 


The form and extent of the participation of workers and their 
trade unions in the management of undertakings has always been, 
and remains, a hotly controverted issue in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. It was the subject of lively discussion in the lower 
house of Parliament during the proceedings which, after two 
years, culminated in the adoption of the Works Constitution Act 
at a third reading on 19 July 1952, with effect from 14 November 
of the same year. Both the form and extent of the right of co- 
management are of basic importance to the social order, to the 
economy and to the life of the nation as a whole. Against trade 
union demands for participation in the economic management 
of undertakings—which, in the name of “ economic democracy ” 
would introduce the ways of political democracy into the economic 
sphere and thereby fundamentally alter the existing economic and 
social order—the German Confederation of Employers’ Associations 
holds that the introduction of democratic methods into the manage- 
ment of undertakings, i.e. the “ parliamentarisation ”, so to speak, 
of management, is impracticable and inconsistent with the respon- 
sibilities and risks which employers as such must assume. The 
Parliament, in passing the Act, endorsed this view. According 
to the report of the competent commission— 

... the governmental coalition was of the opinion that participation by 


works councils in management decisions would run counter to the principle 
of free entrepreneurial initiative on which the efficient operation of the social 
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market economy advocated by the government coalition depends, and that 
the intervention of an outside arbiter—which might be a government 
agency—in the settlement of disputes would constitute a serious encroach- 
ment on management rights, incompatible with basic principles of economic 


policy. 

Accordingly, the Works Constitution Act makes no provision 
for co-management in the economic sphere. The co-management 
rights of works councils which it does establish relate to certain 
social questions, i.e. questions with a distinct bearing on the 
workers’ interests, and also, to some extent, to personnel matters, 
which nevertheless remain essentially a management responsibility. 
With regard to economic problems the workers’ representatives 
enjoy some rights as members of various committees set up within 
undertakings to deal with such problems ; but this has nothing 
to do with co-management in the true sense. 

The avowed purpose of the Works Constitution Act is to 
ensure that the employers and the works council shall “ work 
together in a spirit of mutual trust ... for the good of the under- 
taking and its employees ... ”. In other words, its aim is industrial 
peace, and in this respect it differs fundamentally from the works 
councils legislation passed under the Weimar Republic in 1920 and 
thereafter, which was based essentially on the idea of a “ conflict 
of interests” between employers and workers. The German 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations fully supports the prin- 
ciples of the present Works Constitution Act and is committed to 
their translation into positive industrial practice. 


International Activities of the Association 


We have already had occasion to stress the fundamental 
importance of the social question in contemporary world tensions: 
This is clearly evidenced by today’s international debates and 
discussions, and it is an underlying theme in all of the international 
activities of the employers’ Confederation. Foremost among 
these is the co-operation between the Confederation and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and its various organs. The Confed- 
eration is also affiliated to the International Organisation of Employ- 
ers, in Brussels, and the Council of European Industrial Federations, 
in Paris. Through its membership in these bodies it is able to 
maintain close contacts with affiliated federations in other coun- 
tries and personally with their leaders. It values these contacts 
highly and is determined to strengthen them even further, con- 
vinced as it is that the fundamental problems with which it is 
faced in the discharge of its social policy obligations are shared 
by employers throughout the Western world. 
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The setting up of a European Economic Community on the 
basis of the agreements concluded in Rome on 25 March 1957 will 
undoubtedly present the various countries of Europe and their eco- 
nomic bodies—including the German Confederation of Employers’ 
Associations—with new and important tasks. While it is true 
that the treaty establishing the Community recognises the funda- 
mental responsibility of the national authorities with regard to 
social policy, it nevertheless, for the first time in history, gives a 
supra-national authority the power of direct intervention in its 
formulation and implementation. The harmonisation of social 
measures which the treaty calls for—partial, to be sure—will 
place the various countries before difficult social policy problems 
which may well call for urgent solution. 


Temporary Disability Insurance 
in the United States 


by 
Margaret M. DAHM 


Chief, Branch of Coverage and Related Programmes, Bureau of 
Employment Security, United States Department of Labor 


It is only quite recently that insurance against temporary disability 
(sickness and injury not of occupational origin) has been introduced 
in the United States, and the five systems now in operation covering 
11.4 million workers have some unusual features. The insurance 
programmes described in the following article are designed primarily 
to replace the income lost as a result of sickness and as such are 
closely assimilated to unemployment insurance in several respects, 
being actually administered by the unemployment insurance agency 
in some cases. The reader will no doubt also be struck by the extent 
to which employers are left free to comply with the requirements of 
the law by taking out insurance with private companies or acting 
as their own insurers. 


INTRODUCTION 


OCIAL insurance in the United States is often described as 
lacking in protection against the various risks arising from 
illness and disability. It may therefore be a surprise to learn that 
about 28 per cent. of all workers with statutory insurance against 
the loss of their wages through unemployment also have statutory 
insurance against wage loss caused by short-term non-occupational 
disability.1 If account is also taken of voluntary protection pro- 
vided through the employer, over 60 per cent. of the 47 million 
wage and salary workers in private industry in the United States 
were protected in 1957 against loss of income during limited 
periods of non-occupational disability. 
This article is concerned with the 11.4 million workers in the 
states of California, New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island 
and in the railroad industry who are insured under terms imposed 


1 Workers over 50 years of age are ——_ against the hazard of per- 


manent and total disability by Old-Age, Survivors’ and Disability Insurance. 
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by law.t During 1957 persons covered by these five insurance 
systems received 340 million dollars in non-occupational disability 
benefits for an estimated 1.5 million periods of incapacitating 
illness and injury. 

Statutory temporary disability insurance was introduced in 
the United States by the Rhode Island legislature in June 1942, 
some 60 years after the first European system was put in operation. 
The last of the five programmes now in existence went into effect 
in New York in January 1950. 


THE FIvE PROGRAMMES 


The law establishing the Rhode Island Temporary Disability 
Insurance programme provided for an exclusive government 
fund? administered by the state employment security agency, 
which also administers the unemployment insurance law. The 
introduction of the first state programme was prompted by a 
number of factors. Probably the most important consideration 
was the method then used in Rhode Island to finance unemploy- 
ment insurance. In most states unemployment insurance at that 
time was financed solely by employer contributions which varied, 
usually downwards, from a standard rate of 2.7 per cent. of taxable 
wages%, depending on each employer’s experience with the risk 
of unemployment (experience rating). Rhode Island, however, 
levied a contribution on employers at a flat rate of 2.7 per cent., 
and also collected a 1.5 per cent. contribution from workers. By 
1942 the state’s unemployment insurance fund had reached sub- 
stantial proportions. Consequently, employers advocated experience 
rating to reduce their contributions, and organised labour favoured 
liberalisation of benefits. The temporary disability insurance 
programme, financed by transferring two-thirds of the worker 
contribution from unemployment insurance to the new system, 
was a compromise between these positions. The compromise took 
this particular form partly, at least, because the need for such a 
programme was apparent to the administrators of unemployment 
insurance. They, more than the general public, were impressed 


1 Since the New York Workmen’s Compensation Board was unable to 
provide 1957 data, the totals covering all five programmes for that year are 
estimates. 

2 Under this arrangement all employees are insured through a publicly 
operated fund into which all moneys are paid and from which all benefits 
are granted, thus giving workers continuous protection even though they 
have frequent changes in employment and short periods of unemployment. 

* Taxable wages are generally the first $3,000 a year paid to a worker 
by an employer. In Rhode Island, since 1 January 1956, and in California, 
since 1 Janu 1958, taxable wages for temporary disability insurance 
have been the first $3,600. 
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with the inequity of a situation in which a worker who was unem- 
ployed but able to work could receive partial replacement of his 
lost wages, while a worker with the double misfortune to be sick 
and jobless had no such protection. 

California, in 1946, became the second state to enact a temporary 
disability insurance law and the first to permit the substitution of 
private group arrangements for the state fund under specified 
conditions, by a system known as “ contracting out ”.! California’s 
programme is administered by the Department of Employment in 
co-ordination with the unemployment insurance system. Bills to 
enact a programme had been considered in three legislative sessions 
prior to 1946. In that year a Bill requiring a compulsory programme 
with an exclusive state fund came before the California Senate, 
which adopted it after amendment to permit the substitution of 
private arrangements—or contracting out. This new approach 
represented a compromise between the position of the employers 
and insurance companies and that of organised labour. 

The sickness and maternity benefits programme for railroad 
workers, also adopted in 1946, was at the same time the first 
nation-wide system in the United States and the third temporary 
disability insurance programme. It provides for an exclusive 
government fund and for administration by the agency responsible 
for application of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance law. 
Enactment of the law was opposed by the railroad employers and by 
other groups of persons who believed the programme it introduced 
would serve as a precedent for the introduction of systems protec- 
ting workers in other industries from loss of wages resulting from 
disability. Attempts were made to repeal the railroad law in 
Bills introduced in 1947, but these were never enacted. 

New Jersey’s temporary disability insurance programme was 
established in 1948 by amending and supplementing the state’s 
unemployment insurance law. As in California, the law established 
a programme administered by the employment security agency 
in co-ordination with unemployment insurance and permitting 
contracting out. Although this programme resembles the California 
system more closely than any other, it differs in important respects. 


1 Under a “ contracting out ” system, a publicly operated programme 
is established, but covered employers and their — oyees are permitted to 
“ contract out ” of the government en gaa y purchasing insurance 
from commercial insurance companies or by self-insurance. Coverage by 
the government fund is automatic, unless and until positive action is taken 
by an employer or his employees to substitute a private plan which meets 
the standards prescribed in the law and is approved by the administering 
agency. Employers and workers covered by an + ees private plan are 
not required to contribute to the public fund, and no benefits based upon 
employment under such a plan are payable to such workers from the public 
fund. 
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Like the other temporary disability insurance programmes, it 
represents a compromise between the views of various interested 
economic groups. 

New York is the last state to have provided wage earners with 
statutory protection against wage losses arising from non-occupa- 
tional illness and injury. The law as enacted and approved by the 
Governor is unlike the four earlier laws. It does not, for example, 
provide for integration of the programme with the existing unem- 
ployment insurance system; administration is vested in the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board. In further 
contrast the law placed responsibility for providing benefits 
directly on the employer, who could meet his obligations by 
purchasing insurance from a private insurance company, by self- 
insurance or by insurance with the State Insurance Fund.’ The 
final draft of the New York Disability Benefits Law was prepared 
by representatives of a number of employer organisations, the 
state Federation of Labor and officials of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. It was passed at the end of the 1949 legislative 
session. 


The Federal Role 


Unlike unemployment insurance in the United States, which 
is a federal-state programme, four of the five temporary disability 
insurance programmes are exclusively state affairs with no federal 
legislation involved. The railroad programme is, of course, exclusively 
federal, as is unemployment insurance for the railroad industry. 

In general, the federal Government’s activity in the field of 
temporary disability insurance has been confined to encouraging 
states to establish insurance programmes, and to collecting, analys- 
ing and publishing relevant data. The authorities responsible for 
the existing programmes voluntarily provide the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor (which is responsible for the federal part of the 
federal-state unemployment insurance programme, other than tax 
collection) with data on their operations. The Department supplies 
other federal agencies and international organisations with data 
needed for their purposes, and releases an annual summary to 
interested organisations and individuals.* 


1 This is known as a competitive state fund system. No contributions 
are automatically collected by the government to finance the payment of 
benefits to employed workers, as they are by the government operated 
fund in a contracting-out system. The State Insurance Fund is a government 
owned, companys carrier that writes insurance on a premium-paying 


basis, rates being based on the risk insured. Except for the fact that it 
must accept all risks offered, the state fund bids for business on the same 
basis as other carriers. 

* The current report, Significant Temporary Disability Insurance Data, 
1956, is available through the Department’s Bureau of Employment Security. 
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MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE PROGRAMMES 


The provisions of the five statutory temporary disability 
insurance programmes in the United States are similar in some 
important respects, and different in others that are equally impor- 
tant. The provisions of each of the laws are summarised in tabular 
form in table I. The following discussion of the more important 
provisions of the laws, and the considerations that were involved 
when they were established, is aimed at drawing attention to the 
underlying similarities which exist in spite of apparent differences. 


Type of Law 


The first basic decision which must be made in setting up a 
temporary disability insurance programme relates to the extent of 
private insurance participation that will be permitted. On this 
point, three different decisions have been reached, as indicated 
above. 

The Rhode Island legislature, and the federal Congress in 
legislating for the railroad industry, decided that the statutory 
programme was to operate on an exclusive government basis. 

California, New Jersey and New York, on the other hand, 
decided to permit private insurance to participate in providing 
statutory benefits’, but chose two different systems for such 
participation. Under the contracting-out systems of California 
and New Jersey, coverage under the state fund is automatic, and 
continues until private arrangements have been made and have 
been approved by the state agency. To receive approval, the private 
plan must meet a number of conditions specified in the law. In 
general, a plan must apply to all the workers in the establishment, 
and it must provide benefits at least equal to those provided by 
the law at no higher cost to the worker. New York’s competitive 
fund system requires the employer to initiate action in order to 
insure his workers. Benefits actuarially equivalent to the schedule 
set forth in the law must be purchased from a private insurance 
carrier, or from the state operated insurance fund, or must be 
established by a self-insurance arrangement. 


Relation to Unemployment Insurance 


The second basic decision in framing a temporary disability 
insurance programme concerns its relationship to unemployment 


1 Private insurance carriers have been extremely successful in obtaining 
a large share of the available business in these three state programmes. 
In California, private plans insure 43 per cent. of the covered employees, 
and in New Jersey, 63 per cent. Private carriers in New York insure some 
80 per cent. of the workers covered by the law ; only 5 per cent. are insured 
by the State Insurance Fund and 15 per cent. by self-insurance arrangements. 
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insurance. There was considerably more unanimity of opinion 
on the desirability of co-ordinating the temporary disability 
insurance programmes with unemployment insurance. Four of 
the five programmes—in California, New Jersey and Rhode Island 
and in the railroads—are linked to the corresponding unemploy- 
ment insurance system. By enacting a co-ordinated system the 
legislatures provided that the two laws would cover the same workers, 
made contributions payable on the same wages, and specified that 
the programmes would be administered by the same agency, 
with joint organisational units and consolidated records for a 
number of activities. Rhode Island and the railroads use the same 
benefit formulas for both. 

The New York programme is administered by the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. A number of key provisions, such as 
those relating to coverage, taxable wages and benefit rights, are 
not the same under disability insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Coverage 


Temporary disability insurance, like unemployment insurance, 
is intended to replace a part of the wage lost because of a particular 
contingency—in the case of unemployment insurance, the cause 
must be economic unemployment, while in temporary disability 
insurance the cause must be inability to work. Therefore, the 
considerations which determine whether particular workers are 
to be insured or not—such as the administrative difficulties of 
collecting necessary contributions and wage information—are the 
same for both types of insurance. The disability programmes that 
are co-ordinated with unemployment insurance therefore cover 
the same establishments—the bulk of the wage and salary workers 
in private employment. New Jersey limits coverage to establish- 
ments with at least four workers in employment at some time during 
any 20 weeks of the year, while Rhode Island has no size restrictions, 
and California requires a payroll of more than $100 in a quarter. 
The railroad law covers all workers in the industry. 

New York’s coverage is limited to employers who have employed 
four workers on at least 30 days during the year. At the time of 
enactment of the law, temporary disability insurance coverage 
was substantially the same as unemployment insurance coverage. 
Since then the unemployment insurance law has been extended to 
employers with two workers at any time, but temporary disability 
insurance coverage has not been broadened. 

All the state disability laws exclude certain types of employ- 
ment that are generally excluded from unemployment insurance 
in the United States ; the most important of these are employment in 
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agriculture, government service and domestic service, employment 
by non-profit-making religious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions, and certain family employment. 

The state laws also provide that an individual who depends 
solely on religious means for healing may elect not to be covered 
by the disability programme. This protection of religious liberty 
was nct necessary under the railroad law because workers do not 
contribute. 

Financing 

All the programmes are financed out of special revenues, and 
the four state programmes are financed wholly or partially by 
means of workers’ contributions. Rhode Island, California and 
New Jersey were among the small minority of states that had been 
collecting such contributions under the unemployment insurance 
law. Allor part of the revenue from these contributions was trans- 
ferred to the disability insurance programme. 

The systems in California and Rhode Island are financed solely 
by workers’ contributions—1 per cent. of wages up to $3,600 a 
year. In New Jersey the employee rate is 0.5 per cent. of the first 
$3,000, and contributions are also paid by employers at a standard 
rate of 0.25 per cent. but this may be modified under an experience 
rating system between the limits of 0.10 per cent. and 0.75 per cent. 
New York employers may withhold up to 0.5 per cent. of their 
employees’ wages, with a maximum of 30 cents a week, any addi- 
tional cost of statutory benefits being borne by the employer. 

A tax is levied on employers by the railroad system to finance 
both unemployment and disability insurance. The rate for each 
calendar year ranges from 0.5 per cent. to 3.0 per cent. depending 
on the total amount in the fund at the end of the preceding Septem- 
ber. For 1958 the rate is 2.5 per cent. 

These special payroll contributions finance both benefits and 
administration. In addition New Jersey and New York collect 
funds to cover part of the cost of supervising private plans by 
means of a levy on employers with private plans, or their insurers. 
All three states which permit private insurance plans have provi- 
sions for covering part of the benefits paid to unemployed workers 
by means of a levy on employers proportional to their insurable 
payroll covered by private plans. 


Benefit Provisions 


In spite of their differences the benefit provisions of all five 
laws are based on certain mutually accepted concepts, namely— 
that the benefit amount of a claimant should be related to his past 
weekly earnings, within limits ; that benefits should be paid only 
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to workers who have demonstrated recent and substantial attach- 
ment to the protected labour force ; and that benefits should be 
paid only for a limited period. 

These concepts (on which the unemployment insurance pro- 
gramme in the United States is also based) are embodied in a 
variety of benefit formula provisions and definitions. Rhode 
Island and the railroads use the same formulas and definitions for 
both programmes, California and New Jersey have at least similar 
provisions in the two programmes, and New York uses quite 
different provisions. 


Base Period and Benefit Year. 


Since an individual’s benefits are to be based on his own past 
experience, it is necessary to specify in the statute the period to 
be used in measuring such experience. That period is known as 
a “ base period ”. Except in New York, the period used is a period 
of a year. The “ benefit year ” is, as the name implies, a one-year 
period during which the benefit rights established through employ- 
ment in the base period may be exercised. 


Amount of Benefits. 
Generally, the benefit amount for a week is intended to replace 


50 to 65 per cent. of the individual’s customary weekly earnings. 
All laws, however, put absolute limits on the minimum and 
maximum amounts they will pay for a week, so that higher-paid 
workers tend to receive a lower proportion of their weekly wages 
than do workers at lower earnings levels. 

In California and Rhode Island a worker’s earnings during the 
quarter of his base period in which he earned the most are considered 
representative of his normal earnings, while in New Jersey and New 
York the worker’s earnings for the weeks of work immediately 
preceding the disability are averaged and in the railroad system 
both the worker’s total earnings in a year and his earnings in the 
last base period of railroad employment are used to arrive at his 
customary earnings. 

Minimum benefits for a week are $10 in California, New Jersey 
and Rhode Island, and $17.50 in the railroad industry ; New York 
pays either $20 or average weekly wages, whichever is lower. Maxi- 
mum benefits for a week range from $30 in Rhode Island to $35 
in New Jersey, $42.50 for railroad workers, $45 in New York and 
$50 in California. 


Duration of Benefits. 


Since the programmes are intended to compensate for short- 
term disability, the number of weeks for which benefits may be 
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paid is limited to 26 or less. California provides benefits for a 
maximum of 26 weeks for any one period of illness, and New 
York for 26 weeks in any 52. The other laws limit maximum weeks 
of benefits to 26 in a year, but further limit benefits in relation to 
the beneficiary’s employment or earnings in the base period. 
A claimant may be entitled to as few as seven weeks in Rhode 
Island, and 13 weeks in New Jersey. 


Qualifying Earnings. 


In order to limit benefits to individuals who have demonstrated 
substantial attachment to the covered labour force, a claimant 
must have a prescribed amount of past employment or earnings 
to qualify for benefits. The prescribed amount of earnings is 
generally calculated in proportion to the weekly benefit amount 
to which the claimant would be entitled, since a qualification 
expressed in absolute figures would require a longer period of 
employment from a low-wage worker than from a highly paid one. 

Waiting Period 

An overwhelming number of disabilities last for only a day 
or so: it has been estimated that about 80 per cent. do not keep 
the individual from his normal pursuits for eight consecutive days. 
Such short illnesses do not represent a serious problem for the 
individual in the form of wages lost. They are hard to verify, 
and would, in the aggregate, represent a heavy drain on the benefit 
funds. To reduce administrative difficulties and to conserve benefit 
funds for persons in greater need of insurance protection, all the 
programmes provide for an uncompensated waiting period. In 


general, benefits are not payable for the first seven days of any 
illness. 


Eligibility Conditions 
All the laws require a worker to meet specified conditions, in 


addition to requirements regarding past earnings in order to receive 
benefits. 


Definition of Disability. 


A primary condition of benefit eligibility, of course, is that 
the claimant must be “disabled”. Because the programmes are 
designed to provide insurance against the loss of wages and are 
not health insurance programmes, the definition of disability is 
related to ability to work. In general disability is defined as a 
physical or mental condition which prevents the worker from 
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performing his regular or customary work. An employed worker is 
disabled if he cannot perform his current job. For the unemployed 
worker account is taken of what work would have been regarded 
as suitable for him if he had been claiming unemployment insurance. 

Only New York restricts the definition of disability to injury 
or illness not arising out of or in the course of employment (see 
below). 


Pregnancy. 


From a medical viewpoint pregnancy is not an illness but a 
normal physiological condition. It is, however, a physical condition 
which may make a woman unable to perform her customary work. 
Rhode Island permits payment of the regular benefits on account 
of pregnancy during a period of not more than 12 weeks beginning 
six weeks before the expected childbirth and ending six weeks 
after the actual termination of the pregnancy. Benefits may be 
paid at other times in complicated cases. The railroad programme 
provides special maternity benefits up to a maximum of 115 days, 
during a period beginning 57 days before the expected birth, and 
ending not later than 31 days after birth. The regular benefits 
can be paid earlier for disabilities due to pregnancy. 

California, New Jersey and New York explicitly exclude from 
the definition of compensable disability inability to work arising 


from pregnancy. California does permit benefit payments for 
disability which continues more than 28 days after termination 
of pregnancy, and New York permits payment if the woman has 
returned to work for at least two consecutive weeks following 
termination of pregnancy. 


Other Income. 


Although temporary disability insurance is designed to provide 
benefits for disabilities not connected with work, a strict interpre- 
tation of this purpose would leave many disabilities uncompensated 
because disabilities arising out of work are often not protected by 
workmen’s compensation. Therefore, except in New York, the 
definition of disability is not restricted to non-occupational dis- 
ability. Instead, there are restrictions on the payment of disability 
insurance if the claimant is receiving workmen’s compensation 
for the same disability. Rhode Island is the most liberal. There 
the workmen’s compensation law aims to provide benefits equal 
to 60 per cent. of wages ; temporary disability insurance benefits 
may be paid simultaneously with workmen’s compensation up to 
a total of 85 per cent. of wages, or $58, whichever is lower. At the 
other extreme, New York will not pay benefits for disabilities 
connected with work, even if they are not compensable by work- 
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men’s compensation. New Jersey will not pay for disabilities for 
which workmen’s compensation is payable ; the railroad scheme will 
pay the difference if the temporary disability insurance benefit is 
higher. California also pays the difference where the disability is of 
a temporary nature ; where the injury is other than temporary, 
full non-occupational disability benefits are provided. California 
and the railroad law permit payment of temporary disability 
insurance, subject to recoupment, if the worker’s entitlement to 
workmen’s compensation has not been decided. 

All the disability laws provide that a claimant cannot receive 
disability benefits for a week for which he receives unemployment 
benefits. This is necessary to avoid duplicate payments, because 
a worker can be unable to perform his current or customary work 
(and hence qualify for temporary disability insurance) and yet be 
able to perform some kinds of work for which he is qualified by 
training and experience (which would exclude him from drawing 
unemployment benefit). 

California, New Jersey and Rhode Island permit unrestricted 
supplementation of state benefits by means of payments made 
under private health and accident insurance plans on the principle 
that social insurance should form basic protection but should 
not discourage private individual or group action to supplement 
protection. In New York, where most disability insurance is pro- 
vided by private carriers, supplementary benefits are frequently 
included in the same policy used to qualify under the law and there 
is no restriction on supplementation of statutory benefits. On the 
other hand, the railroad system deducts any private benefits from 
the benefit amount otherwise payable. 

The programmes of Rhode Island and the railroad, although 
each takes a different approach, are the only two systems to apply 
the same concept to the continued payment of wages by the employ- 
er during sickness as they do to private health and accident insurance 
payments: Rhode Island ignores them both and the railroad 
deducts them from benefits. California and New Jersey, which 
disregard insurance, take account of wages ; benefits plus wage 
payments during disability may not exceed the individual’s 
earnings immediately before the onset of the disability. In New 
York an employee may not receive benefits if his employer provides 
other-than-voluntary aid that is equal to or greater than the 
benefits required by law. 


Attachment to the Labour Force. 


Benefits are intended only for those disabled individuals who 
would be either working or looking for work if it were not for their 
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disability. A claimant who was working when the disability began 
is presumed to be losing his wages by reason of the disability. 
If he was not working when the disability began, there may be 
some question whether he withdrew from the labour force for 
reasons other than health. California and Rhode Island require 
from claimants a statement of the reason for termination of last 
employment ; whenever the stated reason, or any other available 
information, indicates a possible withdrawal from the labour 
force prior to the disability, the agency investigates the situation. 
A claimant who has neither worked nor registered for work with 
the public employment office for three months immediately preced- 
ing the disability is always subject to special checks. California 
acts on the presumption that such claimant’s unemployment is 
not due to disability, a presumption that may be rebutted by the 
claimant. 

New Jersey and New York have separate benefit provisions 
for unemployed workers (see below) and these provisions include 
special eligibility requirements. 


Special Benefits 


In addition to the regular cash benefits intended to compensate 
for loss of wages, California provides claimants who are hospitalised 
with benefits of $12 a day for 20 days in any one period of disability. 
No waiting period is required of hospitalised claimants, either for 
the hospital benefits or for the cash benefits. 

The railroad programme provides maternity benefits for a 
maximum of 115 days. Benefits for the first 14 days in the maternity 
period, and for the 14 days immediately following childbirth are 
paid at one-and-a-half times the regular rate. 


Benefits for the Unemployed 


In Rhode Island and under the railroad programme, where all 
benefits are paid by an exclusive fund, there is no reason to make 
a distinction between employed and unemployed workers, and 
none is made. 

The three states, however, which allow private insurance do 
include special provisions for the unemployed. The need for this 
arises out of the fact that workers in some jobs are covered by and 
pay for private insurance. When these workers are unemployed, 
however, they are not protected by the private plan, but by the 
state fund. Some arrangements are therefore necessary to ensure 
that the cost of benefits to unemployed workers is not borne 
exclusively by the state fund and those who contribute to it. 
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A worker is regarded as unemployed in California and New Jersey 
if he has been out of covered employment for 14 days or more ; 
in New York, he is not regarded as unemployed until he has been 
out of covered employment for four weeks or more. 

In California the only special arrangements for unemployed 
workers are financing provisions. All benefits to unemployed 
workers are charged against a special book-keeping account, for 
which assessments are made against private plans and the state 
fund, the maximum being 0.03 per cent. of taxable wages. 

New Jersey and New York have different benefit provisions 
for unemployed workers. In New Jersey, which finances benefits 
to the unemployed by an arrangement similar to California’s, 
benefits are computed by a formula different from that applied to 
employed disabled workers. The amount paid under one programme 
is not deductible from benefits payable under the other. The 
unemployed disabled worker must meet all the unemployment 
insurance eligibility requirements! except ability to work. 

In New York, where employed workers are practically all covered 
by private insurance, there is a Special State Fund which pays 
benefits only to unemployed disabled workers. The costs are 
assessed against the insurance carriers in proportion to the taxable 
wages insured by each one. In general, the benefits are the same 
as for an employed disabled worker. An unemployed disabled 
worker may be paid benefits only if, in effect, he had been receiving 
unemployment insurance immediately prior to the week of disability 
and if the disability is the only reason he does not receive unemploy- 
ment insurance for that week. 

Neither New Jersey nor New York will pay benefits for any 
week of disability which occurs more than 26 weeks after the last 
day of work. Since, by definition, an unemployed worker is one 
who has not worked for two or four weeks, respectively, this limita- 
tion means that an unemployed worker cannot receive 26 weeks 
of disability benefits for any period of disability. The maximum 
duration for which benefits can be paid for a period of disability 
during unemployment is 24 weeks in New Jersey and 22 weeks 
in New York. 


Administration 


Four of the five programmes are administered by the same 
agency that administers unemployment insurance, while the fifth 
(New York) is administered by the State Workmen’s Compensation 


1 That is, he must be in the labour force, and must not have left his 
work voluntarily without _ cause, been discharged for misconduct 
connected with his work, or have refused suitable work without good cause. 
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Board. In the programmes co-ordinated with unemployment 
insurance, questions of coverage and the collection of contributions 
are handled jointly. 

Regardless of the administrative organisation, claims for bene- 
fits from the state are handled in much the same way under all 
the programmes. 


Claim Filing. 


Claims are normally filed by mail. Unlike unemployment insur- 
ance, where the first claim must be filed at the beginning of the 
week, disability claims are not filed until at least a week has been 
completed. There is some variation among the programmes as to 
how soon after the beginning of disability the claimant is expected 
to file his first claim. In California and the railroad industry, 
continued claims are filed at two-week intervals ; the other three 
programmes use weekly claims. 


Verification of Disability 


All the laws require the claimant to be under the care of a 
physician. The first claim must be supported by a physician’s 
certification, including a diagnosis, dates of treatment, an opinion 


as to whether the illness or injury prevents the claimant from 
carrying on his customary work, and an estimate of the date on 
which the claimant will again be able to work. The agency does 
not assume financial responsibility for any doctor’s fees arising 
out of treatment and certification. 

The claims and supporting medical statements are reviewed 
by lay claims examiners, usually under medical supervision. 
Additional medical information may be requested prior to payment, 
or at any time during the continuance of the claim. 

In addition to the certificate from the claimant’s attending 
physician, the agency may require a claimant to report for examina- 
tion by a physician designated by the agency. The physicians 
who give these medical examinations are not employees of the 
government. They are physicians in private practice, who have 
indicated their willingness to perform examinations and submit 
reports ; they are paid a prescribed fee for each examination. 
Payment of such fees is a part of the administrative costs of the 
programme. 

Most of the programmes also make unscheduled visits to claim- 
ants’ homes. These visits, made by lay claims examiners, verify 
whether the claimant’s appearance and activities at the time of 
the visit are consistent with the medical report. 
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Private Plan Claims. 


In the three states which permit insurance under private 
plans, some standards for such plans must be established by the 
state. The degree of control exercised by the state varies. In 
California and New Jersey regulations provide that no claim that 
would have been accepted by the state may be rejected by a private 
carrier. With that restriction, carriers are free to use whatever 
forms and procedures they wish. Many accept and pay claims 
which would not have been acceptable by the state fund. New 
York, however, prescribes the claim form and the rules of filing 
which the carriers must use. 


Appeals. 

An individual whose claim for benefits is denied, in whole 
or in part, has the right to appeal the determination. On appeal, 
he is entitled to a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal. That 
decision may be appealed to a second appeals authority, and 
finally to the courts. Decisions by private carriers are also subject 
to appeal to the state tribunal. If a carrier should fail to pay 
benefits promptly in accordance with a decision on appeal, the 
benefits may be paid by the state and assessed against the employer. 


EXPERIENCE 


Like the economy of the United States, all major indicators of 
temporary disability insurance activity moved upwards during 
the ten-year period starting in 1947. Unfortunately it is not possible 
to trace developments over the entire ten-year period since only 
two of the programmes were established before 1947. Valid com- 
parisons of levels of activity and inquiries into trends can only be 
made from 1951, the first full year of operation of the last programme 
to be enacted. 

The number of workers protected by the five non-occupational 
disability laws increased from 10.4 million in 1951 to 11.4 million 
in 1957, or 9.0 per cent., i.e. by virtually the same amount as 
non-agricultural employment in the five jurisdictions during the 
same period. By 1957 over four-fifths of the wage earners were 
protected. The major groups who could not look to the disability 
programmes for protection were agricultural and domestic workers. 
A significant proportion of the state and local government workers 
who are also excluded from the benefits of these laws are protected 
against the loss of wages caused by disability through sick-leave 


programmes. 
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Although the over-all proportion of workers protected by 
private plans has changed very little since 1951—from two-thirds 
in that year to slightly below 65 per cent. in 1957—there have 
been significant changes within the individual programmes. In 
both California and New Jersey private plans provided protection 
for a lower proportion of the covered labour force in 1957 than in 
1951. Offsetting these changes were the increase in New York’s 
covered labour force—virtually all privately insured—and steadily 
decreasing employment in the declining railroad industry—whose 
programme is based on an exclusive government fund. 

Workers protected by the five laws received $340 million in 
benefits in 1957. Of the total, $133 million was paid by government 
funds and $207 million from approved private plans. In 1951, the 
first full year of benefit payments under all five laws, total benefits 
paid were $187 million, of which $122 million was paid by approved 
private plans. 

The increase in total payments over the period is due to several 
factors, and the effect of each of these factors cannot be isolated. 
Part of the increase is due simply to the normal growth in the num- 
ber of workers covered by the laws. Higher average earnings of 
covered workers and greater knowledge among workers of their 
rights under the law have also contributed to the increase. Another 
major reason for the increase is the statutory liberalisation of 
benefits. 

The increases during the past ten years in the statutory maxi- 
mum weekly benefit, and in the average weekly payment are shown 
in table II. Under every programme both figures have increased 
substantially. 

By contrast there has been relatively little change in the dura- 
tion of benefits—see table III. Apparently, the duration of benefits 
is controlled by the length of the illness, rather than by any arbitrary 
limits of maximum or base period credits. In Rhode Island, for 
example, an individual’s potential duration of benefits is determined 
by his base period earnings, up to a statutory maximum. Since 
1947 the statutory maximum has been increased by almost six 
weeks, the minimum by three weeks, and average base period 
earnings have increased substantially. Nevertheless, the average 
number of weeks paid for a period of disability in 1957 was only 
1.3 weeks longer than in 1947. 

The average duration of compensable disability reported by 
private plans has consistently been below that of the state funds. 
Some of this difference is accounted for by the provisions of the 
policies ; the remainder is explained by the characteristics of the 
insured labour force. Although employers who insure with private 
carriers are required to provide at least the same level of benefits 
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as is prescribed by law, they may be more liberal. Thus, a suffi- 
ciently large number of employers provide benefits from the first 
day in the case of accident, and the fourth when the claimant is ill, 
to reduce the over-all average considerably. 

Private carriers concentrate their sales efforts on the large, high- 
wage establishments, since the acquisition cost per premium 
dollar is lower than that for smaller and lower-paid groups. The 
direct correlation between the incidence of disability and economic 
status thus gives them a base with a lower-than-average morbidity 
rate and a less-than-average duration of disability. 

The state funds, on the other hand, are required to accept all 
applicants for insurance. There is evidence that the average indi- 
vidual insured by the state fund is older, has a lower income and is 
more likely to be a woman than the average person with private 
insurance. One additional factor adversely influences state fund 
operations ; all benefits to disabled unemployed workers are 
paid from these funds. During the ten-year period under considera- 
tion the economy of the United States, with minor exceptions, 
achieved constantly increasing heights. Jobs, generally, were 
plentiful. The unemployed therefore consisted of a significant 
proportion of physically marginal workers. These individuals 
tended to increase the average duration of disability benefits paid 
by state funds. 

Only limited information is available with respect to the 
operations of private plans. Moreover, benefits provided by private 
plans frequently differ in many ways from statutory benefits. 
Because of these facts, the summary of 1957 benefit experience 
shown in table IV contains more information on state funds than 
on private plans. 

Because of a significant increase in total benefits claimed, total 
expenditures in California, New Jersey and Rhode Island almost 
equalled or exceeded total revenue. Although these three states 
expended $86 million for benefits and administrative expenses, 
their income from contributions, interest and private plan assess- 
ments equalled only $82 million. Thus, expenditures represented 
105 per cent. of revenue. The railroad balance sheet is not con- 
sidered here since the employer contribution is for both unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability insurance. The New 
York Special State Fund, of course, provides benefits only for the 
disabled unemployed and is financed by an assessment on the 
insurance companies. 

Despite the excess of outgo over income in 1957 mentioned 
above, the three state funds concerned are in a financially sound 
position. Each has substantial reserves which were built up in 
earlier years and supplemented by employee contributions for 
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unemployment insurance which were or can be transferred to the 
disability reserve. At the 1957 level of benefit payments, reserves 
in California and Rhode Island are sufficient to provide benefit for 
more than four years ; in New Jersey benefits could be paid for seven 
years from present reserves. 


SUMMARY 


In spite of the lack of nation-wide provisions for statutory 
insurance against loss of wages due to short-term non-occupational 
disability, about one-quarter of the workers in trade and indus- 
try in the United States have such protection. There are five pro- 
grammes—a federal one for all workers in the railroad industry 
throughout the country, and separate state programmes in Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island. The oldest pro- 
gramme, that in Rhode Island, began paying benefits in 1943, and 
the newest, that in New York, in July 1950. 

Workers in these four states have quite comprehensive protec- 
tion against the risks of loss of income. This protection is provided 
by a variety of state and federal laws. In addition to the state 
programme for short-term non-occupational disability, there are 
state workmen’s compensation laws which provide payments for 
loss of wages due to both temporary and permanent disability 
arising out of employment. Short-term wage loss caused by econo- 
mic unemployment is compensated under the federal-state unem- 
ployment insurance programme. A federal programme insures 
against wage loss for retired older workers, for the dependent 
survivors of deceased workers, and for workers of 50 years and 
over who are permanently and totally disabled. 

In all five temporary disability insurance programmes both 
benefits and administrative costs are financed by means of special 
payroll taxes, usually paid by workers but sometimes shared by 
employers, and, in the case of the railroad programme, paid exclu- 
sively by the employer. Benefits are paid in cash in respect of unem- 
ployment caused by a physical or mental condition which prevented 
the individual from working or looking for work. The amount of 
the benefit for a week is related to the individual’s weekly earnings 
in the recent past. Benefits are paid only to those who have 
demonstrated recent attachment to the covered labour force by 
meeting statutory requirements regarding a prescribed amount of 
past employment or earnings. The conditions which a worker must 
meet to receive benefits are prescribed in the law. Anyone who 
meets those conditions has a legally enforceable right to benefits. 

The existence of the disability is attested to by the claimant’s 
attending physician. Medical examinations by a physician desig- 


we. 
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nated and paid by the state may be required. These physicians 
are not employed by the state, but are in private practice and are 
paid an established fee for each examination. 

Even though the programmes have much in common, there 
are a number of variations. Probably the most significant one is 
in the relationship between the law and private insurance companies. 
Two programmes require the statutory benefits to be paid by a 
government fund, two permit the substitution of approved private 
arrangements for the state fund, and one requires the employer to 
establish a plan providing a prescribed level of benefits, and has 
a state owned insurance carrier which sells policies for statutory 
benefits. 

In 1957, 11.4 million workers were covered by the five pro- 
grammes. Benefits in 1957 totalled $340 million, for about 8 mil- 
lion weeks of disability. Of this total $133 million was paid by 
government funds. Contributions to government funds totalled 
$73 million, exclusive of the railroad industry, in which contribu- 
tions of $81 million financed both unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability insurance. 


The Workers’ Share in Management 
and Profits in Luxembourg 


by 
Georges ALS 
Assistant at the Université Libre, Brussels 


Although co-management as such does not exist in industry in 
Luxembourg, the workers are given a voice in management through 
the workers’ committees which, by law, they elect for each department, 
establishment or undertaking, as the case may be. These committees 
hold periodical meetings with managements and negotiate agreements 
with them over wages, holidays, bonuses and other conditions of work 
to supplement existing collective agreements. The workers are also 
entitled, under a variety of schemes, to a share in profits in the shape 
of bonuses granted voluntarily by their employers. The writer of this 
article briefly reviews various aspects of this twofold participation. 


SOciAL developments in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg have 

a number of distinguishing features. The country’s industrial 
structure is monolithic and as compared with the three powerful 
iron and steel firms the other undertakings are of little consequence. 
The iron and steel manufacturers have long been in a position to 
grant their personnel special conditions that other undertakings 
have difficulty in providing, and it was in the iron and steel industry 
that the first steps were taken by employers at the beginning of 
the century in the direction of profit sharing and workers’ repre- 
sentation. 

Profit sharing remained voluntary, while participation in manage- 
ment has existed under state regulations since shortly after the 
First World War. 

Being a small country, Luxembourg is very apt to take up an 
attitude of “wait and see” in relation to far-reaching social experi- 
ments, so that before introducing innovations it can learn from 
the experience, whether favourable or otherwise, of foreign coun- 
tries. At present, for example, there is no true co-management in 
Luxembourg, where the system adopted is not as bold as those 
that have been tried out in a number of neighbouring countries. 
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The degree of industrial peace in Luxembourg is, however, 
remarkable and is due to the relatively high rates of pay prevailing 
and the very satisfactory arrangements adopted for workers’ 
representation and profit sharing. 


PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 


Although co-management in the strict sense does not exist in 
Luxembourg, the workers are nevertheless officially represented at 
many levels. The first steps taken in this direction date from the 
end of the last century, and there have been Grand Ducal orders 
relating to staff representation within the undertaking since 1919. 
The subject of joint works councils was keenly but inconclusively 
debated after the Second World War, and it now seems that the 
well-tried existing system of staff representation within the under- 
taking through workers’ committees—which, as we shall see, is 
about to be reformed—will be maintained. 


Workers’ Committees 


General Features of the System. 


Three categories of workers have the right to appoint represen- 
tatives in their dealings with management: manual workers, 
salaried employees in private employment, and the personnel of 
the Luxembourg National Railways. The main features of the 
various committees set up to represent the workers are summarised 
in the accompanying synoptic table. 

In undertakings consisting of several establishments the basic 
unit is the workers’ committee for the establishment, or main 
committee. Branch committees, which are empowered to handle 
matters affecting only one department of the establishment, are 
in fact no more than sections or agents of the main committee. 
The central committee for the whole undertaking consists of repre- 
sentatives of the main committees and is therefore not elected 
directly. For salaried employees statutory provision is made only 
for a committee in each establishment, but in fact there is a central 
committee which deals with the more important issues. 

These committees are not joint bodies; they are organs of 
staff representation elected either by a majority vote (for private 
employees) or by a system of proportional representation based 
on trade union lists (for manual workers and railway personnel) 
and they hold meetings at regular intervals with the departmental 
head (branch committees), the manager of the establishment (main 
committees) or the management board of the undertaking (central 
committees). Each committee elects from among its own members 


| 
| 
| 


Origin 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF WORKERS’ COMMITTEES IN LUXEMBOURG 


Manual workers 


| 


Salaried employees 


Railway personnel 


18971-1919 


1919 


| 1921 


Legal source 


Grand Ducal Order 
of 30 October 1958 2 


Act of 7 June 1937 3; 
Grand Ducal Order 
of 11 May 1938 


Grand Ducal Order of 
14 May 19214 


| 


Scope 


Industrial undertak- 
ings with 15 workers 
or more and national- 
ised industries 


All undertakings with 
15 employees or more 


Luxembourg National 
Railways 


Level 


(1) Central committee 
(undertaking) ; 
| (2) main committee 
| (establishment) ; 


| (3) branch committee | 


(department) 


Establishment 


(in practice also cen- | 


tral committee) 


(1) Dealing with the 

management (cen- 

tral) ; (2) Dealing with 
| heads of services 


| 
| 


Number of 


| members 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| Min. : one (15-25 work- 
| ers); Max.: 15 (over 
| 1,200 workers) or 20 

(over 3,000 workers) ; 
| aS many substitutes 


| employees) 


Min.: three (15-50 
plus one 
per 100 additional 


employees 


| One to 12 per service. 

Eight representatives 
| to deal with the man- 
agement 


Selection 


Proportional 
sentation by secret 
ballot 


Majority vote by sec- 
ret ballot 


Proportional represen- 
tation by secret ballot 


Electors 


Age : 18; service : six 


| Age : 21; service : one 


months; possession of | 


civil rights; Luxem- 
bourg nationality, cer- 
tain foreigners 


year; possession of 
civil rights; Luxem- 
bourg nationality 


No special conditions. 
| Electoral divisions 
| corresponding to staff 
categories 


Eligible 5 


| Age : 25 ; service : one 
under- | 


year in the 

taking ; possession of 
| civil rights; Luxem- 
| bourg nationality ; cer- 
_ tain foreigners ° 


| Age : 21; service : one 


year; possession of 
civil rights. Ineligible : 
Relatives of man- 
agerial staff (by birth 


| or marriage) to the 4th 


degree 


| 


office 


Four years; eligible 


| for re-election 


Three years ; eligible 
for re-election 


Three years; eligible 
for re-election 


Meetings 


| (1) Central committee: 
_ quarterly ; (2) main 
| committee : once a 
| month, during working 
| hours; (3) branch com- 
| mittee: six timesa year 


| At least once a quarter 


Status of 
committees 


No legal personality 


| At least once a quarter 


Privileges 


| No loss of earnings. Travelling expenses paid. No dismissal for 


| 


* The Arbed Company. * Superseding the Order of 8 May 1925 and subsequent amendments. See /.L.O. Legislative 
Series 1925 (Lux. 1), and 1929 (Lux. 1 and 6). * Ibid., 1937 (Lux. 1) * As amended on 26 June 1929 and 26 May 1930. 
Ibid., 1930 (Lux. 1). *Special representation for young workers (under age of 21). * Frontier workers; foreigners born 
in Luxembourg or with five years’ service in an undertaking; foreigners covered by a reciprocity arrangement. 


acts arising out of performance of duties. 


4 


| 
— | = 
é 
| 
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a chairman and secretary, these being the leading members. 
Subject to the employer’s consent, the main committee may arrange 
for a representative to be on hand somewhere within the under- 
taking to hear the workers’ wishes and complaints at specified 
times outside working hours on a particular day of the week. In 
the iron and steel industry the worker’s committees have permanent 
offices in the works, and in these offices a member of the committee 
appointed by it and paid by the undertaking is available on all 
working days to give consideration to the workers’ wishes and 
complaints and to approach the supervisors if the need arises. 
The committees’ proposals and claims must be submitted to the 
management in writing. 


Functions. 


Since the functions of the three types of committee are much 
the same it will be sufficient to analyse those of the manual workers’ 
committees. 

According to the order of 1925 relating to the institution of 
these committees their work consists in the furthering of co- 
operation between employers and workers and the settlement of 
matters of common concern in accordance with the law. The 
Grand Ducal Order of 30 October 1958 defines their duties in 
greater detail. 

The agenda for a meeting between a‘committee and the manager 
(or the management board) usually consists of items relating to 
wages, bonuses or other conditions of work, housing allowances, 
etc., that affect particular classes of workers. The agreements 
reached between the management and the committees therefore 
supplement collective agreements, which determine general condi- 
tions of work for all the workers in a particular trade. 

The main workers’ committee must be consulted in connection 
with the drafting and amendment of works regulations and the 
fixing of leave periods, and must be informed of the reasons for all 
dismissals without notice. It also collaborates in the framing and 
operation of any apprenticeship schemes. 

The workers’ committee is also given an important part to 
play in accident prevention, and it appoints one of its members 
to act as safety representative. Every two weeks the safety repre- 
sentative inspects the factory with the head of the undertaking or 
his deputy ; during this tour of inspection the safety representative 
must concern himself exclusively with matters connected with the 
workers’ safety. 

The committees also take part in the running of voluntary 
welfare institutions in the undertaking. They may likewise act 
as agents for the re-employment of disabled and injured workers. 
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It goes without saying that the provisions of the order relating 
to the institution of workers’ committees represent only minimum 
standards and that collective agreements may extend the range of 
the committees’ functions. 

Under a recent collective agreement for the iron and steel 
industry, for example, the three big firms undertook to convene 
their central committees at regular intervals to inform them of the 
state of business. These information meetings are an important 
innovation and make workers’ committees more similar to joint 
works councils. 

Under the same collective agreement the committees are to be 
informed of the appointment of charge-hands and to be consulted 
before any dismissal, including large-scale dismissals or the laying- 
off of labour for short periods, as well as in connection with the 
reduction of piece rates or output bonuses. The committees appoint 
the workers’ members of a joint board which is responsible for 
supervising apprenticeship and expressing opinions on proposed 
reforms. 

A central workers’ committee has very great influence in welfare 
matters, but in the economic field, it has no more than a right to 
be kept informed. The foregoing brief account of its functions 
shows that there are many points of similarity between such a 
committee and joint works councils. 


The Controversy over Joint Works Councils 


Background. 


On 17 December 1945 the Minister of Labour submitted to the 
occupational chambers, for comment, a Bill to govern labour 
relations in the undertaking. As denoted by its title this ambitious 
proposal was intended to be a real charter of industrial relations, 
covering employment regulations, the duties of employer and 
worker, workers’ committees, committees of salaried employees, 
joint works councils and joint advisory councils. In the preamble, 
which was inspired by the lofty liberal ideas of the immediate 
post-war period, the new institutions were regarded as the fore- 
runners of a régime of economic and social democracy based on the 
united efforts of all sections of the population. The occupational 
chambers of employers and workers showed themselves to be 
equally high-minded in the divergent notions they expressed. 


Attitude of Management. 


The official representatives of industry, commerce and handi- 
crafts expressed the opinion that it would be preferable to await 
the results achieved in foreign countries before embarking on any 
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revolutionary experiments. In view of the degree of social progress 
and the many existing institutions for labour-management co- 
operation, the Chamber of Commerce stated that the Bill had not 
been framed in response to any real need. While joint works 
councils would theoretically be independent of the unions, in 
practice the two would overlap since their members would be the 
same. Instead of promoting harmony within the undertaking the 
councils would crystalise conflicts of interest instead of facilitating 
agreement. Moreover the Bill would lead to an increasing con- 
fusion of responsibilities and powers and would hamper the business 
enterprise of management. Finally, the Chamber of Commerce 
said, works councils were a step on the road to socialism. 


Attitude of the Unions. 


The Chamber of Labour answered these arguments by stating 
that the country could not remain isolated from the general trend 
towards democracy or opposed to the inevitable march of progress. 
Moreover, the notion that the shareholders alone shouldered 
business risks was out of date. Unemployment was a very serious 
hazard, just as serious as financial loss. Besides, why should the 
workers not have their say in management? They already played 
a part in it, directly through the negotiation of collective agreements 
and indirectly through the fixing of a statutory minimum wage 
or the reduction of hours of work. Works councils would therefore 
only extend existing practice. Moreover, to be in a position to 
bargain with employers the workers had to be informed of the 
state of business. 


Existing Situation. 


After these polemics the matter remained in abeyance. The 
Council of State expressed no opinion on the Bill, which was not 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies. In 1955 the Minister of 
Labour revised his Bill, considerably shortening it, but this led 
to no immediate results, although the pending reform of the 
system of workers’ committees meets some of the unions’ claims. 
The demand for joint works councils is not now being pressed with 
much insistence for yet other reasons, namely the very satisfactory 
rates of pay, the not very convincing results of certain experiments 
in other countries and the existence in Luxembourg of many 
organs for labour-management co-operation. 


Other Organs of Workers’ Representation 


The workers’ committees function at the level of the under- 
taking. But at other levels different organs enable the workers to 
exert an indirect influence on its affairs. 


| 
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The occupational chambers are elective bodies representing 
the general interests of various occupations in their dealings with 
the public authorities ; they must be consulted on Bills or draft 
orders affecting the occupations they represent. A Chamber of 
Labour representing manual workers and a Chamber of Salaried 
Employees already exist, and a new Bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a Chamber of Public Servants. 

The National Economic Council and the National Labour 
Conference, which are both joint bodies, are the higher advisory 
organs that represent the economic and social interests of the 
country as a whole in dealings with the public authorities. A Bill 
has been drafted which would merge these bodies in an Economic 
and Social Council. 

The social security institutions are also administered by joint 
boards, and the workers therefore play a part in the administration 
of the social security system. 

There are also joint tribunals to deal with disputes relating 
to contracts of employment, namely the Trade Disputes Boards 
for manual workers (Grand Ducal order of 31 December 1938) 
and the arbitration boards established under an Act of 7 June 1937 
for salaried employees in private employment. 

Other joint bodies are the courts dealing with social security 
matters—the Arbitration Council and the Central Social Insurance 
Council (Social Insurance Code, sections 293 et seq.). 


PROFIT SHARING 


No statutory provisions compel employers to give the workers 
a share in the profits of undertakings, and the collective agreements 
providing for such payments by employers carefully emphasise 
their voluntary character. For example, article 23 of the collective 
agreement of 24 April 1957 for the iron and steel industry reads 
as follows : 


The companies declare themselves prepared to pay before 1 July each 
year a bonus to all the workers who have been employed in their under- 
takings for not less than six months, provided that a dividend has been 
paid to shareholders out of the previous year’s earnings. 

Since this bonus is a voluntary payment by the employer the companies 
reserve the right to determine the amounts. 


There are profit-sharing schemes in a number of industrial 
and commercial undertakings, but not enough information is 
available for an exhaustive account of them, and what follows will 
deal above all with the system operating in the iron and steel 
industry. 
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Definition and Forms of Profit Sharing 


The notion of profit sharing first calls for some definition. Does 
it comprise only payments made—like dividends—after the balance- 
sheet has been drawn up by debiting the profit and loss account ? 
It is evident that a distinction should be drawn between profit 
sharing in the narrow sense and a sharing in the general prosperity, 
whereby the worker profits from the good state of business through 
a variety of production bonuses irrespective of any net profit 
made. It is, moreover, open to question whether a sharing of the 
profits after the closure of the accounts must necessarily be on an 
individual basis, since certain welfare institutions financed from 
the undertaking’s net profits amount to collective profit sharing. 


Sharing in the General Prosperity. 


Besides the basic wage, which is linked to the cost-of-living 
index, and certain bonuses which are related to the nature of the 
work and the effort made by the individual worker, the collective 
agreement for the iron and steel industry provides for the payment 
to all workers of a general production bonus of an amount deter- 
mined every month according to total steel production in the 
country’s five big steel works. Just like profit sharing in the 
narrow sense, this bonus enables the worker to profit from the 
good business done by the undertaking. There are two differences, 
however, between the prosperity bonus and profit sharing: the 
bonus enters into production costs, and it is proportionate only to 
the quantity produced and not to the financial results: it may 
happen that the position is favourable from the point of view 
of the quantities produced but not from the point of view of the 
prices obtained. 


Profit Sharing in the Narrow Sense. 


Fundamentally profit sharing in the narrow sense takes the 
form of a bonus or dividend paid once a year to the wage-earning 
and salaried personnel. In certain undertakings the amount of 
the bonus is more or less equal to the monthly wage ; hence the 
name of “ thirteenth month”. There has been no case of a free 
distribution of shares to the workers, and judging by a controversy 


in the press with regard to “ peoples’ shares” it is quite likely 
that the trade unions would oppose such a share-holding by the 
worker. 

These bonuses are paid only if the undertaking has made a 
profit and if a dividend is paid to shareholders. The total amount 
of the bonuses is more or less proportionate to the total amount 
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paid out as dividends. As a rule it is fixed by the employer exclu- 
sively. The amount of the individual bonus depends on a number 
of factors, such as the wage rate, length of service, number of 
dependants and, to a smaller extent, good attendance and keenness 
at work. Provided workers have been employed by a firm for a 
certain length of time, a bonus is even paid after retirement, as 
well as to the widows and orphans of deceased workers. 

The scheme is popular with both unions and management. 

The bonus represents a considerable supplementary source of 
income for the worker. 

The value of the scheme from the social and economic point 
of view lies in its psychological aspect—it gives the worker a 
link with the undertaking—and in its flexibility as compared with 
the rigidity of wage rates. Instead of agreeing to an increase in 
wages which would have general repercussions, the employer may 
in certain cases meet the workers’ claims by granting them bonuses. 


Collective Profit Sharing. 


It is traditional, in the iron and steel industry at least, to set 
aside a certain fraction of the profits every year for the under- 
takings’ welfare facilities such as rest homes, nurseries, scholar- 
ships for the workers’ children, housing at concession rates, savings 
books and other gifts for workers with a considerable length of service. 
If possible, of course, the undertaking prefers to finance these in- 
stitutions out of running costs. In all cases these payments are 
voluntary, and in so far as they depend on the profit made by the 
undertaking they can be regarded as a form of collective or in- 
direct profit sharing. 


CONCLUSION 


Existing schemes for giving the workers a share in manage- 
ment and profits are supported by both unions and employers. 
The employers consider that workers’ and salaried employees’ 
committees are an essential institution and an important pre- 
requisite for social peace and have at times been willing to extend 
their powers under collective agreements. While the unions agree 


1 The last bonus paid by the Arbed Company in May 1958 can be broken 
down as follows: (1) a fixed amount of 1,800 Luxembourg francs; (2) a 
long-service bonus of 300 francs per year of service ; and (3) a family bonus 
of 600 francs per member of the family, including the worker himself. Thus 
a married worker with five children who has been —_— by the ew 


for 20 years would receive a bonus of—1,800 + (2 


x 300) + (7x 
12,000 francs. 
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with this view, they are proposing to supplement the existing 
system of representation by setting up joint works councils. 

Profit sharing has retained its character as a voluntary payment 
by the employer which is in certain cases specifically provided for 
in a collective agreement. 


4 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Development 
of Vocational Guidance in Asia 


It is quite common for the employment market in the under-developed 
and densely populated countries to be seriously overcrowded with workers 
who have difficulty in fitting into modern factory life. At the same time, 
economic development is hampered by the shortage of skilled labour, tech- 
nicians and executives. In order to deal with this paradoxical state of 
affairs, these countries need efficient employment services and proper 
vocational guidance and training facilities. It is therefore encouraging to 
note from the following article, which gives an account of the organisation, 
methods and future problems of vocational guidance in Asia, that some 
countries in that continent have already made substantial progress in this 


field 


Systematic vocational guidance work is of comparatively recent 
origin all over the world, dating at the earliest from the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. But in most countries in Asia it has made its 
appearance only during the last few years. Faced with rapid popula- 
tion growth, unemployment and underemployment, the countries of 
the region are coming to realise more and more clearly that vocational 
guidance has an important part to play in their efforts to hasten 
economic and social development ; for, though vocational guidance 
cannot create jobs nor supply skilled workers directly, it can make 
for a more efficient use of available manpower and contribute to higher 
productivity, higher incomes and hence, in the long run, to a higher 
level of employment. 

A number of activities in related fields have, of course, helped to 
pave the way for the introduction of guidance and are continuing to 
develop alongside it, and it may be of interest to mention the most 
important of these before examining in detail the present state of 
guidance in the various countries. 

Great strides have been made since the Second World War in 
the introduction of employment services, which now exist in most 
Asian countries, though they differ greatly in development. Many 
local offices are beginning to compile information on the age, sex, 
occupational classification, etc., of job applicants. In some countries 
they also collect data on wages, hours and conditions of work, employ- 
ment trends and the like. In many they are handling special categories 
of job seekers such as the > omen young persons and women, and 
highly qualified eS Manpower surveys have also been carried 
out in a number of Asian countries in connection with economic develop- 
ment plans. Ceylon was among the first to survey its manpower 


a 
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resources and to set up the nucleus of an employment information 
programme. More recently, both Pakistan and India! have been 
active in this field. 

The shortage of skilled personnel at all levels is regarded as a serious 
obstacle to economic development in Asian countries, and programmes 
of training and apprenticeship are under way throughout the region. 
This problem has been tackled through the establishment of manage- 
ment training and productivity institutes, seminars and courses on 
modern management techniques, apprenticeship schools, and training 
centres for supervisors and vocational instructors. A number of coun- 
tries are also overhauling their legislation on apprenticeship. 

Finally, in their educational programmes most Asian countries 
have recognised the need for a practical bias in school work and the 
number of special institutions for vocational and technical education 
has been increasing. In view of the importance of medical reports in 
vocational guidance it is of interest to note that some kind of medical 
service for schools exists in many Asian countries.* 

The International Labour Organisation has been active in a number 
of fields that have a direct or indirect relationship with vocational 
guidance in Asia, both through the conferences and meetings it has 
organised and through its technical assistance activities. 

Several countries, including India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Viet- 
Nam, have recently sought the assistance of the I.L.O. in assessing 
their manpower position in relation to economic development and in 
determining the main lines of their manpower policy. At the request 
of the governments of Asian countries the I.L.O. organised a regional 
employment information training course at New Delhi in October and 
November 1957, one of the subjects of which was the use of information 
about labour supply and demand for vocational guidance purposes. 

Assistance has also been given to Asian countries on employment 
service organisation generally, either through individual experts sent 
to work at the national level or through regional projects such as the 
Asian Manpower Technical Conference which met at Bangkok in 1951 
and the Asian Regional Institute of Employment Service Organisation 
held at Tokyo in 1952. 

In the field of vocational training vigorous action has been taken, 
particularly since 1957, when the first I.L.O. Asian Regional Conference 
emphasised the vital importance to Asian countries of vocational 
and technical training.* 

The protection of young workers in Asian countries was discussed 
at a technical meeting held at Kandy in 1952 and at the Third Asian 
Regional Conference of the I.L.O. (Tokyo, 1953). A number of technical 
assistance missions have also dealt with the same subject. 

The Asian Advisory Committee of the I.L.0., which meets from 
time to time to plan and guide the Organisation’s work in the Asian 
countries, has considered some of the problems related directly or 
indirectly to vocational guidance. In 1957 the subject of vocational 
guidance was included as a separate item on the agenda of the Eighth 
1See B. N. Datar: “ Manpower Planning in India”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXVIII, No. 1, July 1958, p. 56. 

2See Measures for the Protection of Young Workers in Asian Countries, Report III, 
Third Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.O., Tokyo, 1953 (roneoed). 

8 See U.N.E.S.C.O. : World Survey of Education (Paris, 1955). 


4 For an account of the I.L.O.’s technical assistance activities in the field of vocational 
training see International Labour Review, Vol. LXXV, No. 6, June 1957, pp. 514-529. 
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Session of the Committee at New Delhi. The Committee considered the 
relation of vocational guidance to certain major problems of economic 
and social development in Asia, the practical approaches to vocational 
guidance in the region and the current development of guidance services. 

However, the subject of vocational guidance received its most 
thorough consideration at the First Asian Regional Seminar on Voca- 
tional Guidance including Employment Counselling, which was held 
from 27 November to 21 December 1957 at New Delhi under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance.! The seminar provided 
an opportunity to clarify the role and various concepts of vocational 
guidance, to familiarise participants with the component parts of tech- 
nical guidance programmes, and to stimulate an exchange of experience 
on the problems of vocational guidance in Asia. It was attended by 
15 fellows from eight Asian countries and an additional 14 associate 
fellows designated by the host country. 

It may be mentioned that, in addition to the fellowships granted for 
this seminar, individual fellowships have also been granted under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance in fields connected with 
vocational guidance, and that some Asian countries have benefited from 
such fellowships. In certain cases group study tours or courses have 
been organised for officials responsible for vocational training problems 
or apprenticeship administration, including instruction in vocational 
guidance and visits to vocational guidance services. This was the case 
of the Asian Vocational Training Institute (1950) and the Asian Appren- 
ticeship Working Party (1952). 

The I.L.O. has also sent an expert in the fields of occupational classi- 
fication, youth employment service and vocational guidance to India, 


in 1955-56, and again in 1957-58. This expert worked in close co-opera- 
tion with a U.N.E.S.C.O. expert sent to India in 1955-56 on the educa- 
tional aspects of vocational guidance. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Ceylon 


In Ceylon a scheme of vocational guidance for young persons was 
introduced in October 1956 as part of a reform of the country’s educa- 
tional system. Under this system several alternative types of education 
are provided and this requires selection between pupils at the end of 

rimary school and again at the end of junior secondary school. The 
atter selection distinguishes, in particular, between pupils who will go 
to vocational schools and those who will proceed to senior secondary 
education. 

In February 1957 very comprehensive instructions were issued for 
the use of schools and school personnel in all phases of vocational guid- 
ance, including placement. These instructions envisaged a five-step 
vocational guidance programme including (1) information to pupils about 
vocational opportunities and about themselves; (2) helping the student to 
make a vocational choice ; (3) preparing the school leaver for a job, 
which involves training ; (4) the actual placement, which is to be done 
by youth employment services to be opened in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ; and (5) follow-up. The scheme is confined to government schools. 

1See Report to Participating Governments on the Asian Regional Seminar on Vocational 
eon Including Employment Counselling, 1.L.0./T.A.P./A.F.E./R.3, Geneva, 1957 
rom . 
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China 


In China the promotion of vocational guidance was first carried out 
through the Chinese Vocational Education Association, founded in 
1937, which helped to popularise and explain the purpose of vocational 
guidance activities and to encourage research and practical experiments 
in the field. Between 1939 and 1942 vocational guidance agencies were 
started in a few localities in connection with the introduction by the 
Association of vocational training.? 

In the Republic of China (Taiwan) vocational guidance was intro- 
duced in 1956 as one of the functions of the Taiwan Employment Ser- 
vice, which comprises a headquarters office at Taipei and 22 local 
employment offices. Policy questions are handled by a vocational 
guidance committee, which comprises the department heads of the 
Taiwan Provincial Government and a panel of selected experts and 
consultants. 


India 


In India certain universities and social service agencies initiated 
work related to vocational guidance some 20 years ago. In 1938 and 
1945 respectively, the universities of Calcutta and Patna began research 
work in the field of mental tests and practical vocational guidance. In 
1947 the trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Charities in Bombay opened a 
vocational guidance division to members of all communities. More 
recently, the Psychology Research Wing of the Defence Science Organi- 
sation started preparing tests and applying them extensively in the 
selection programmes of the armed services, and this stimulated the 
use of tests in vocational guidance. 

As a result of the recommendation of the Mudaliar Commission on 
Secondary Education, 1953, and the Shiva Rao Committee on Employ- 
ment and Training, 1954, full official recognition was accorded to voca- 
tional guidance and a national vocational guidance programme was set 
on foot. In 1954 the Union Ministry of Education established the 
Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance at Delhi and 
offered financial assistance to state governments that wished to open or 
extend bureaux.? 

By the end of 1957 educational and vocational guidance bureaux 
existed in seven out of 14 states and in five centrally administered areas 
in addition to the central bureau at Delhi. The programmes of the state 
bureaux consist mainly of introducing vocational guidance in the schools, 
of training teachers in the work of vocational guidance, and of preparing 
tests and other guidance techniques. Although a good deal of spade 
work has been done by these bureaux, programmes have been intro- 
duced in only a minority of schools. The work of the central bureau 
consists mainly in co-ordinating the work of the state bureaux and in 
conducting pilot projects in educational and vocational guidance so as 
to eiion methods and procedures, to prepare informational 
material, and to construct tests for use throughout the country. 


1 An order issued on 4 July 1933 by the Ministry of Education had laid down the 
“functions and responsibilities of local education authorities, secondary schools and 
elementary schools regarding educational and vocational guidance ”. Other orders issued 
in 1942 and 1946 regarding administration of secondary schools also contained provisions 
concerning guidance. 

2 The States of Uttar Pradesh and Bombay had already established their own bureaux 
in 1947 and 1950 respectively. 
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In 1956 the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment launched 
its programme of vocational guidance and employment counselling. 
The Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment has set 
up a unit in Delhi to train employment officers in vocational guidance 
and employment counselling, to standardise methods and techniques 
of guidance at employment exchanges, to construct tests, and generally 
to help introduce the programme in the states. Eight units were being 
established towards the end of 1957 in the employment exchanges at 
eight major cities and it is planned to establish 50 such units during 
the period of the second five-year plan, i.e. by the end of 1961. These 
units will provide guidance to all those who apply at the exchanges 
for employment and guidance and will co-ordinate their work with 
the guidance programmes in the schools. 

An agreement has been concluded between the Labour and Educa- 
tion Ministries which provides that guidance for schoolchildren and 
other students is the responsibility of the Ministry of Education, while 
guidance for those who have left school is the function of the Ministry 
of Labour, which is also responsible for providing employment informa- 
tion to schools. 

Some 12 private agencies are also being operated by religious and 
social services or research organisations, some of which are subsidised 
by the Union Ministry of Education. 


Indonesia 


In Indonesia vocational guidance was formally introduced in 
1950, when a special division was created by the Ministry of Labour 
to carry out, within the employment service department, functions 


which included the organisation of a three-month training course for 
senior employment counsellors who were called upon to assume the 
duties of vocational guidance officers. Vocational guidance was first 
dispensed by senior employment counsellors at local employment 
exchanges on a part-time basis, but in 1951 a three-year course was 
organised for training assistant psychologists for vocational guidance 
purposes. In 1955 vocational guidance units were established in eight 
employment exchanges. 

Guidance is the joint responsibility of the Bureau of Psychology 
of the Medical Faculty of the University of Indonesia, which is placed 
under the authority of the Ministry of Education, and of the Vocational 
Guidance Division of the Ministry of Labour. 


Japan 

In Japan the first endeavours in the field of vocational guidance 
date back to the early 1920s when the first vocational counselling centres 
were established under the public employment service created in 1921. 
At about the same time the elementary schools started providing 
guidance services for schoolchildren. The establishment of the Nippon 
Vocational Guidance Association in 1927, grouping officers of the labour 
and education departments as well as private individuals, gave an added 
impetus to the development of this work. 

In 1938 the law of the Government Employment Service expressly 
provided for the regulation of vocational guidance within the employ- 
ment service organisation. In 1943 vocational courses were introduced 
in schools and in 1947 the Employment Security Law, the School 
Education Law and related regulations covering vocational guidance 
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in the public employment security offices, schools and colleges came 
into force. Thereafter the main effort was brought to bear on the 
development of tools and techniques of vocational guidance and the 
expansion of staff and offices. 

The Employment Security Service, headed by the Employment 
Security Bureau of the Ministry of Labour, at present comprises 
46 prefectural government offices and over 400 local employment 
security offices. In three cities there are also special vocational aptitude 
counselling centres. More than 500 members of the staff of the employ- 
ment service are specially trained for vocational guidance work. Some 
50 psychologists are employed in the service—ten in the national 
office and 40 in the prefectural offices. In addition, eight psychologists 
are working in the three vocational aptitude counselling centres. 

An average class “A” employment security office includes an 
employment exchange section with a vocational guidance unit. The 
functions of the latter include vocational guidance or employment 
counselling interviews for juveniles, handicapped persons and other 
special categories of persons; placement activities in co-operation 
with placement units ; visits to all lower and upper secondary schools 
for individual interviews of students before they leave school and for 
lectures and group discussions ; and psychological testing. In 1956 the 
vocational guidance units held 1,846,000 interviews and in the same 
year 580, persons were given aptitude and character tests. 

In lower secondary schools considerable attention is devoted to 
vocational guidance, and some three to four hours a week are devoted 
to a compulsory vocational course and the same amount to occupational 
courses on basic crafts, agriculture and industry, open to those who 
want to enter employment directly upon leaving school. The services 
of special teacher-counsellors with part-time duties are available to 
all children in almost all lower secondary schools. In upper secondary 
schools also, active vocational guidance programmes are carried on 
by teacher-counsellors. 

Both upper and lower secondary schools carry out placement under 
the supervision of the local employment security office. The Ministry 
of Education has also set up an advisory committee which provides 
information and guidance for the development of policy and subsidises 
some 40 schools each year to undertake pilot projects on vocational 
guidance. 


Philippines 


In the Philippines both public and private agencies have long been 
active in vocational guidance at the local level and carry out pro- 
grammes of assistance to schoolchildren, school-leavers, handicapped 
persons and others, but co-ordination of the activities of public and 
private institutions, the social welfare administration and the employ- 
ment service has not yet been achieved. 

A number of references to the subject are found in the reports of the 
Director of Education, the earliest (1913) indicating that a beginning 
had been made with the collection of information on various industries. 
Later reports show that vocational guidance work was being carried on 
in certain educational institutions, particularly relating to the placement 
of graduates of vocational schools. In the 1930s the Philippine Vocational 
Guidance Association Committee and the Rotary Club of Manila pre- 
pared papers on various professions, which were later issued in booklet 
form. 
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More recently there have been some definite plans for vocational 
idance work, particularly in the Division of City Schools of Manila. 

o 1949 a seminar on vocational guidance was held to train teachers 
from the different secondary schools of the Division of City Schools, 
who also attended advanced courses in guidance in the University of the 
Philippines and the Philippine Women’s University. 

The Act of 1952, which established a national employment service, 
includes provision for an Employment Counselling and testing Service 
for the purpose of giving assistance to any person requiring aid in choos- 
ing an occupation or in changing his occupation. However, owing to 
lack of funds, this service is available only in Manila and the surrounding 
areas for persons above the age of 14 years. In 1954 the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act was passed providing for guidance and assistance to 
physically handicapped persons. In 1957 a special project was launched 
in Manila to assist school-leavers in the choice of a vocation. In the 
same year the Apprenticeship Act was passed, which had a bearing on 
vocational guidance, while a departmental order issued by the Educa- 
tion Department made vocational guidance an integral part of the 
secondary school system. The Vocational Information and Placement 
Division of the Bureau of Public Schools, under the Education Depart- 
ment, has the over-all responsibility for guidance in educational institu- 
tions. 

Thailand 


In Thailand vocational guidance was introduced as part of a pro- 
gramme of educational reform formulated in collaboration with a mission 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(U.N.E.S.C.O.) in 1950. The mission had recommended the early estab- 
lishment in the Ministry of Education of a special Research and Intelli- 
gence Bureau and listed among the subjects likely to engage the atten- 
tion of such a bureau “ education in relation to industry, and vocational 
guidance ”. 

The Department of Vocational Guidance in Thailand is responsible 
at both the national and local levels for the operation of a vocational 
guidance service. The service is available at present only in urban 
districts to about 10 per cent. of students in different types of schools. 


Viet-Nam 

By a Ministerial Order issued in May 1955 to combat unemployment 
and accelerate vocational training for adults a vocational guidance 
service was established in Viet-Nam in the Department of Labour. For 
the present the service is available in the Saigon region for persons 
between the ages of 16 and 39 years. Psychological testing is normally 
done by the Office of Vocational Guidance. 

Plans for extending the service to other regions exist. A consultative 
committee has been set up comprising representatives of employers, 
workers, the Department of National Education and experts and other 
competent persons in the industrial field. At present no guidance is 
available to students faced with a choice of courses within the school 
system, nor to young persons just after leaving school. However, it is 
proposed to make provision for such cases. 


Other Countries 


In almost all the remaining countries of the region, even though no 
vocational guidance services have yet been introduced, some thought 
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has been given to their introduction. In Burma a committee was ap- 
pointed in 1954 to draw up plans for technical education in agricultural 
and other fields, of which a sound vocational guidance system would 
form an integral part. The report of the committee, published in 1956, 
recommended that vocational guidance work should be assigned to the 
education authorities. This recommendation has not yet been accepted 
by the Government, and one of the questions under consideration is 
whether guidance should be the responsibility of the labour or education 
authorities. In Malaya plans were under way in 1957 for the production 
of vocational guidance pamphlets on specified apprenticeship trades 
and their distribution to headmasters of schools for use in giving guid- 
ance to parents and teachers. A senior official in charge of employment 
exchanges has also been sent to Australia to study vocational guidance 
services. In Pakistan vocational guidance has been recommended in the 
first five-year plan as well as in the reports of missions of technical 
assistance experts in the field of employment service organisation, 
manpower surveys and vocational training. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


At the present stage of the development of vocational guidance ser- 
vices in Asia the methods and techniques of vocational guidance cannot 
be expected to be very highly evolved or diversified. Nevertheless, most 
countries of the region are deriving benefit from the experience of more 
advanced systems and have made commendable beginnings in this 
respect. Some of them have indeed acquired a good deal of experience 


in the adaptation of these techniques to local circumstances. 


Analysis of the Individual 


One of the foremost needs of vocational guidance work is the 
analysis of the individual. This involves action in several fields. 


Individual Records and Their Use. 


School records are kept, or are being prepared, in various countries, 
including Ceylon (where cumulative school records have been made 
compulsory by law), Taiwan and India. However, some difficulties are 
being encountered in relation not only to the form of such records but 
also, and primarily, to the qualifications of the teachers who have to 
keep them. Other kinds of records about individuals, such as reports 
and records of work experience, seem to be used to a smaller extent. 


Psychological Tests. 


Psychological—including aptitude—tests, which are used quite 
commonly in countries where vocational guidance has a longer history, 
are receiving increased attention in Asian countries. In Ceylon a com- 
mittee set up in the Education Department is responsible for evolving 
psychological tests for use by the guidance services. By the end of 1957 
four intelligence tests had been standardised in English and local 
languages for age groups between 11 and 16. It is intended to standard- 
ise tests for adults also. In Taiwan the use of intelligence tests has been 
included in the programme of vocational guidance work of the Employ- 
ment Service Organisation. In India the construction and standardisa- 
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tion of tests of intelligence, aptitude and interests are being pursued by 
universities, the Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureau, the 
Psychological Research and Service Centres, the Vocational Guidance 
Unit of the Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, and 
other organisations such as the Defence Science Organisation, the Indian 
Statistical Institute and the Indian Medical Council. Most of these are 
intelligence tests, both individual and group, and some of them have been 
developed over the last 20 years. However, standardisation of tests of 
ability and interests has been taken in hand only recently. 

In Japan aptitude and character tests are administered both by the 
employment service organisation staff, which includes more than 
specially qualified psychologists, and by the school staffs. In addition, 
six psychologists in the Ministry of Labour are conducting further 
study and standardisation of aptitude tests ; they have already prepared 
one intelligence test and two general aptitude test batteries, and are 
working on their validity. In Indonesia the restandardisation of foreign 
tests has been undertaken by a special division of the employment 
service, and each vocational guidance unit of employment offices includes 
one psychologist who administers tests. In the Philippines the Manila 
Employment Service is developing a set of aptitude tests in co-operation 
with the Vocational Information and Placement Division of the Bureau 
of Public Schools. Such tests are administered normally, while other 
types of psychological tests are administered in special cases only. In 

ailand the results of psychological and aptitude tests are used in 
vocational guidance in particular cases. In Viet-Nam_ psychological 
tests are normally used by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance as part 
of the scheme for vocational guidance and training of adults. 


Interviewing. 

Interviewing is used almost universally in the region for the 
assessment of those seeking guidance. Normally interviews invariably 
follow testing. In many cases interviewing techniques have already 
been developed in connection with the work of the employment service 
organisations. However, the use of individual interviews is limited by 
lack of resources, especially of trained staff ; and very often a combina- 
tion of individual interviews and group methods is adopted. 


Occupational and Employment Information 


Much work has been done or initiated in connection with the collec- 
tion and dissemination of employment information, occupational 
definitions and classifications, reference material and handbooks on 
training facilities and occupations, and career pamphlets and visual aids. 
Occupational classification systems have been adopted in India, Japan, 
Pakistan and the Philippines. 

In Ceylon the Ministry of Education is preparing a series of vocational 

idance information sheets on job opportunities based on the National 

ccupational Classification. In India the most significant contribution 
has been made by the Ministry of Labour and Employment (Directorate 
General of Resettlement and Employment). Career pamphlets for nearly 
50 occupations have been published in English. The translations of 
some of these have also been prepared in Indian languages. Handbooks 
of training facilities containing detailed information about institutional 
training have been published, one volume for each state. The prepara- 
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tion of a national classification of occupations is in progress and a dic- 
tionary of occupations will be published shortly. Posters on careers 
have also been issued, and film strips on occupations, supplemented by 
illustrated guides, have been prepared by the Central Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. A general film on the choice of careers 
has also been made. Pamphlets and booklets on occupations and 
educational courses have already been published by state bureaux of 
educational and vocational guidance and by private agencies such as 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Rotary Club. 

In Indonesia the work of preparing a job inventory and a job clas- 
sification has been going on since 1954 and was expected to be completed 
by the end of 1958. 

Occupational information is particularly well developed in Japan, 
and some 660 trained job analysts surveyed 10,700 jobs, on the basis 
of which the Dictionary of Occupations was compiled in 1953. A concise 
edition of this Dictionary was issued in 1957 and some 165 job descrip- 
tions have been prepared for general use. The Ministr of Education 
publishes annually a special reference manual for teacher-counsellors. 
As part of its visual aid education programme the Japanese employment 
service has prepared special colour slides for vocational guidance pur- 
poses. The 120 slides prepared up to the end of 1957 cover 26 occupa- 
tions, and many more slides are in preparation. 

In the Philippines the Manila employment office, in co-operation 
with the Vocational Information and Placement Division of the Bureau 
of Public Schools, prepares pamphlets on employment information, job 
requirements ard job possibilities and distributes them to school- 
leavers. 

Group Methods 


As has been said above, group methods for vocational guidance are 
often employed in order to overcome the shortage of staff. However, 
certain techniques of guidance lend themselves to the application of 
group methods and there seems to be recognition of this principle in 
Asian countries. Among these techniques the use of film strips and slides 
has already been mentioned. But other techniques of group guidance 
have also been adopted. 

Group talks have been included in the programme of vocational 
guidance in Taiwan and in India, where they are given both at the 
employment offices and in the schools. In Japan the vocational guidance 
officers of the employment service conduct lectures and group discussions 
in the schools and provide information concerning labour market con- 
ditions and occupations. Besides, occupational subjects are included 
in the curricula of the lower secondary schools. 

An interesting experiment has been made in India for the so-called 
“educated unemployed ” with the object of changing their attitudes 
towards manual work through “ work and orientation centres ”, three 
of which have been opened. In these centres young people who are 
already res wget with certain trades are given vocational guidance 
and assisted to enter a trade or set up businesses of their own. Follow-up 
of some of the batches is in progress and it is hoped in this way to deter- 
mine the usefulness of this type of group method. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


In most Asian countries placement is recognised as one of the main 
objectives of guidance work, and very often the two functions are linked 
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organisdtionally. In some cases placement work has been entrusted to a 
certain extent to the service handling guidance. In Ceylon the youth 
employment services being opened under the Ministry of Education 
will also do placement work. A pilot youth employment service has 
already been started in Colombo and is responsible for finding employ- 
ment for young persons under a certain age who would not be handled 
by the ordinary employment exchanges. In Japan the vocational 
guidance units of the employment offices carry out some placement 
activity when necessary, but with the co-operation of placement units. 
Some schools themselves find jobs for school-leavers. In colleges and 
universities a “ student personnel service ” handles both guidance and 
placement. 

A follow-up system is provided for in Ceylon’s scheme for vocational 
guidance ; a check is to be kept for two years or more on young persons 
placed in employment through questionnaires sent to them each year 
as well as to their employers. Follow-up has also been included in the 
vocational guidance programme in Taiwan. In Japan various surve 
have been conducted through the employment service to ascertain the 

sition of those placed in jobs after guidance. Systematic supervision 
is carried out by the employment service in order to assist the vocational 
adjustment of the persons placed and to perfect guidance techniques, 
particular attention being paid to those who have been placed in medium 
or small establishments. The work takes the form of individual personal 
visits by the employment service staff and is also carried on through 
correspondence. 

In spite of these beginnings, however, follow-up work is inadequate 
in Asian countries, as in most countries of the world. 


THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


The relation of vocational guidance to certain major problems of 
economic and social development in Asia today has already been 
mentioned. This section is devoted primarily to an analysis of the prob- 
lems obstructing the progress of vocational guidance services and of 
the direction in which this progress will have to be made. Most of these 
matters were discussed at the Asian Regional Seminar on Vocational 
Guidance, already mentioned. 


Vocational Guidance and Unemployment 


It has been suggested that difficulties might arise if vocational 
guidance is introduced in countries where unemployment is widespread, 
since it would be impossible in a large number pon to satisfy the 
—ee aroused by vocational guidance advice. This would not 
only create an impression that efforts were wasted but would also lead 
to bitter disappointment among the public. 

To guard against such damaging notions of vocational guidance the 
exact role of the services responsible for it must be clearly understood 
by all concerned. For instance, it has to be realised that vocational 
guidance does not create jobs—at least not directly. One way of avoidi 
the psychological difficulties arising from unfulfilled expectations | 
be to supply accurate employment market information calling attention 
to overcrowding in certain occupations. Proper vocational guidance 
would also help young people to give careful consideration to the ad- 
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vantages of taking advanced training in various skills and would serve 
to encourage such of them as would otherwise seek further education 
without a definite goal to take advantage of the employment opportun- 
ities afforded in many industries that lack skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. 

The Problem of the Educated Unemployed 


Among the unemployed persons in Asia the so-called “ educated 
unemployed ” form a special and important group. While there is an 
acute shortage of technically trained persons—particularly in all branches 
of the engineering profession and in agronomy—and, at a different 
level, of skilled workers and technicians, there is a serious surplus of arts 
and law graduates and high-school leavers with a general education 
who seek white-collar employment. The attraction of such jobs is due 

rtly to social and cultural patterns, prestige value and personal 
inclinations, and partly to the material advantages afforded by this 
type of employment, particularly in government services. The fact that 
very little is known about employment opportunities in other fields 
also contributes to aggravate the situation. 

In general, attempts are being made to cope with the problem 
through the supply of accurate and realistic employment market informa- 
tion and the diversification of school curricula, with greater emphasis 
on training in technical subjects and occupational skills and greater 
y _pmce ye J for it. The situation also calls for determined efforts on 
the part of the vocational guidance authorities to bring to the attention 
of young people the difficulties that prevail in the clerical and adminis- 
trative employment sector, and to discourage at least those whose abilities 
in this direction are marginal and who could find suitable, as well as 
gainful, employment in other directions." 

It must be remembered, nevertheless, that however correct the 
diagnosis of the employment needs of individuals and of the economy 
established by the vocational guidance services, their direct action—i.e., 
the advice they can give—is limited by practical possibilities and 
represents in every case a more or less satisfactory compromise. Thus, 
the vocational guidance service has to face the problem of shortages 
of the type of educational and vocational training facilities needed to 
prepare the new workers (or job-changers) for the most suitable occupa- 
tions. The creation of an informed demand for education and training 
facilities corresponding and proportionate to the real needs of the new 
generation of workers is, however, an inevitable consequence of the 
expansion, public acceptance and official recognition of vocational 
guidance. 


Scope of Vocational Guidance 
Alternative Lines of Development. 


It is obvious that the Asian countries have limited resources for the 
development of vocational guidance services. To provide a comprehensive 
service for all who need it would require not only the training and 
employment of vast numbers of specialists but also the effective operation 
of a complete system of educational and vocational training adapted to 
the needs of the country, of employment and occupational information 


1 The interesting experiment undertaken in India in this connection has already been 
mentioned. 
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programmes, of fully developed placement facilities as well as institutes 
for research in industrial psychology, industrial medicine, etc. Needless 
to say, these optimum conditions do not as yet obtain in any region. 

However, since the operation of vocational guidance has an important 
influence on advancement in these other fields there is no justification 
for postponing action. Two alternative solutions would be : (a) intensive 
vocational guidance activity in certain areas where the requisite condi- 
tions already exist, with a view to later extension to other areas ; and 
(6) provision of one or more particular aspects of vocational guidance 
to the largest possible number of people. 

Concentration of vocational guidance in one area is possible when 
there are a satisfactory school system, a minimum of basic information 
on the types of employment available or developed in the area, and 
vocational training facilities, as well as some medical and social service. 
In such a situation it is possible, with competent personnel, to start a 
vocational guidance scheme complete in all its essential parts, even if 
only a very small one, e.g. restricted to young persons leaving one or 
two schools. 

Extensive or collective vocational guidance will become possible 
when information has been assembled on employment and replacement 
needs and on the nature and requirements of different occupations. 

On the other hand, an incomplete guidance system provided over a 
wide area sometimes tends to remain incomplete for decades. Hence 
it may appear preferable in most cases to introduce schemes coverin, 
all or most aspects of vocational guidance over a limited geographic 
area, and to extend their scope gradually as additional resources become 
available. 

Specialisation. 

While it is not desirable to branch off into the specialist fields of 
vocational guidance before a general programme has been put on a 
“ate ag footing, the vocational guidance services have to be better and 

tter equipped for handling rae groups of applicants as they grow 
in experience and resources. Of course, offices need not be opened for 
all the different categories of applicants, but the service should be able 
to handle their special problems. Broadly speaking these categories 
comprise young persons, both in school and having left school ; adults 
of various types such as the long-unemployed, job-changers, older 
workers, women re-entering the labour force after long periods of 
absence or entering it for the first time, ex-military personnel, etc. ; 
youth in rural areas ; and physically, socially or mentally handicapped 
persons. 


Development of Methods and Techniques 


A large number of methods and techniques have been evolved in 
countries with long experience of vocational guidance work ; although 
all of them cannot and need not be introduced in the Asian countries 
at once, they will have to be adopted gradually as vocational guidance 
services grow and in so far as resources permit, and the more important 
of them are therefore discussed below. 


Psychological Tests. 


A distinction has to be drawn between the selection tests designed 
to determine whether an applicant possesses the required aptitude for a 
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particular occupation or for training in a specific skill, and guidance 
tests designed to yield information on the direction in which the appli- 
cant’s aptitudes lie. For vocational guidance purposes it is especially 
the latter type of test that is important. 

Asian countries experience unusual difficulties in the construction, 
standardisation and administration of tests. First there is the question 
of restandardisation of tests, constructed and generally used with good 
results in the more industrially developed countries. While such tests 
can advantageously be used in Asian countries, to be of practical value 
they must be fully adapted to the conditions of the country or even of 
the region in which they are administered. Not only must the tests be 
translated into the language of the country concerned but a readily 
understandable psychological equivalent familiar to the people of the 
country or its different regions must be found for every concept or object 
involved. This requires considerable time as well as highly trained skill, 
as was demonstrated in Japan, where the restandardisation of one of 
the most widely used American test batteries required three years of 
efforts by six trained psychologists and no less than 5,000 experimental 
testings. 

Secondly, countries like Ceylon, India, Pakistan and others have to 
cope with a multiplicity of languages and dialects as well as variations 
in local customs, and this makes it impracticable to use a battery of 
tests in a single form throughout the country. 

A third difficulty is the lack of trained personnel to administer the 
tests. Psychological tests should be administered and interpreted under 
the direction of psychologists, and the use of lay personnel for this work 
is not only useless but also dangerous. 

Fourthly it is common knowledge that any type of psychological 
service is necessarily costly because of the training of the personnel 
required, and the necessity for basic research and equipment without 
which a testing programme would not be scientific. 

Finally excessive reliance should not be placed on any particular 
test or group of tests ; on the other hand the use of a wide variety of 
tests, the result of which would in the aggregate be more useful, may 
often be restricted by lack of resources. 

In spite of the drawbacks and difficulties in the way of developing 
psychological tests for vocational guidance purposes, the desirability of 
using them to supplement other methods is not generally questioned 
and been proved by experience in many countries. 


Cumulative School Records. 


There is general agreement on the usefulness of keeping up-to-date, 
detailed and accurate records not only of the school attendance but also 
of the social backgrounds, interests and ability of schoolchildren, and 
of the general opinion of their teachers, who have a unique opportunity 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of their personality. e cumulative 
school record is an essential tool for vocational guidance at all its stages. 
However, its value depends on the quality of the teachers who keep it 
tather than on the layout of the record itself. 


Medical Examination. 


The role of health in vocational guidance is considerable and a 
detailed medical examination appears to be an important part of the 
process. It would be both possible and desirable to use specialists in 
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vocational medicine who would combine medical training with an 
intimate knowledge of the specific medical requirements of occupations. 
This, however, would constitute a long-term objective, since there is an 
acute shortage of doctors in Asian countries, and the best solution 
seems to lie in close collaboration between vocational guidance coun- 
sellors and school doctors and general practitioners. is would be 
facilitated by the introduction of standardised medical examination 
forms on which the physician would systematically record the informa- 
tion required for vocational guidance purposes. 


Interviews. 


Interviewing techniques are of great importance, and the desirability 
of training personnel to create an atmosphere in which applicants come 
to trust their counsellor and make it possible for him to give effective 
guidance cannot be over-stressed. 


Practical Orientation. 


As part of the pre-vocational orientation programme some practical 
orientation can be provided to adults and young persons either in school 
curricula or in the shape of special visits to workplaces for several slays. 
While a truly comprehensive programme spread over two years and 
including general orientation, ability orientation and development and 
occupational orientation would constitute a desirable objective, more 
modest programmes could usefully be introduced. 


Follow-up. 


Follow-up, which constitutes the final stage of the vocational guid- 
ance process, is generally recommendable and appears to be essential 
for certain groups such as young persons and the disabled. Follow-up 
falls into two main categories, namely extended counselling and place- 
ment services on the one hand, and surveys designed to obtain informa- 
tion and evaluate results on the other. Although there is a temptation 
to consider the process of vocational guidance as completed once suc- 
cessful placement has been effected, follow-up cannot be dispensed with 
since evaluation of the results achieved is essential to the balanced and 
dynamic growth of guidance. 


Employment Market Information. 
Employment information is indispensable as background knowledge 


for teachers giving vocational orientation and for vocational guidance 
counsellors. While it is emphasised in certain quarters that education 
and the choice of fields of study are to be determined primarily in the 
light of individual abilities and interests, assessed by school authorities, 
and should not be unduly influenced by considerations of employment 
possibilities, it cannot be denied that the choice of studies usually has 
some vocational implications, as it widens or narrows the field of occu- 
pational choice. 

Only in a nation-wide employment service is it possible to collect, 
analyse and present accurate, complete and up-to-date information on 
the employment market and the nature of occupations ; but the further 
development of vocational guidance should not be delayed for lack of 
adequate employment information where guidance activities are at the 


planning stage. 
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Occupational Information. 


The compilation of occupational information involves serious diffi- 
culties in Asian countries, particularly where the employment service is 
still in its initial stage of development. Nevertheless, good beginnings 
have already been made in some countries and it appears that in order 
to make progress without overstraining the limited resources available, 
a concentration of efforts and the adoption of a well thought-out 
programme are essential. 


Publicity. 

No vocational guidance programme can be really successful unless 
its existence, its aims and objectives and utility are known to the clients 
—to the parents and to all those who have to participate in the process. 
A large number of measures have been adopted in industrially advanced 
countries for giving publicity to vocational guidance services and pro- 
grammes and the Asian countries will have to do the same. Indeed, 
such publicity can help to break down traditional attitudes towards 
work as well as the attitudes of parents, which sometimes obstruct a 
suitable choice of career. 


Research. 


Research related to the goals selected by each country in the general 
field of vocational guidance has to be initiated everywhere. As a first 
step the primary needs of a country or of selected areas within it must 
be ascertained so that priorities can be allotted to different aspects of 
vocational research. 

The co-operation of all agencies concerned and the fullest utilisation 


of existing resources are of paramount importance. In particular, 
judicious use of the assistance of universities, industry, private associa- 
tions and devoted individuals, as well as of specialists assigned to tech- 
nical assistance schemes and more generally of bodies handling labour 
market information and related questions, can substantially advance 
the development of a research programme. 


Administrative Organisation and Co-ordination 


The administrative organisation of vocational guidance in the various 
countries differs widely because of a number of factors which need not 
be detailed here. It is therefore difficult to suggest any common pattern 
of administrative organisation that might be followed by all Asian 
countries. However, there are a number of broad guiding principles 
which are regarded as generally appropriate to all the countries of 
the region, and with which the organisation of national and local 
authorities responsible for vocational guidance should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be brought into line. 

One of the most common problems in the growth of vocational 
guidance services is that arising from the respective roles of the educa- 
tion and labour authorities. In certain countries the education author- 
ities have taken the lead, using the facilites offered by school programmes 
and school personnel, while the labour departments lack both facilities 
and trained personnel to carry out programmes of the same scope and 
depth. 

<7 other cases, however, the roles of the labour and education 
authorities give rise to more fundamental doubts related to the two 
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different needs served by vocational guidance. On the one hand 
vocational guidance is used to assist a human being in his legitimate 
aspiration towards a certain concept of happiness ; this aim is linked 
up with the fundamental human right to freedom of choice of work 
according to aptitudes, interests and needs, and with the respect of 
human dignity. On the other hand guidance contributes towards the 
most judicious possible utilisation of man within the framework of 
society. The notion that these two needs are somewhat contradictory 
can indeed be found in a number of industrially advanced countries 
which have had a comparatively long experience with the subject. 
The history of vocational guidance in western countries shows a gradual 
striving towards a system in which the various elements are properly 
balanced, are complementary instead of conflicting. This balance 
has by no means been fully achieved ; in most countries one or other 
aspect of vocational guidance developed much earlier than the others, 
which have not yet fully caught up. Since the Vocational Guidance 
Recommendation was adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1949 there has been a marked acceleratien of progress in this respect 
as a result of the intensification of exchanges of experience between 
countries, which have been greatly facilitated by the provision of 
common grounds for discussion. It should therefore be possible in Asia 
to avoid many of the false starts and the detours made elsewhere.’ It 
was recognised at the Asian Regional Seminar on Vocational Guidance 
that there was no essential contradiction between the two needs men- 
tioned above, since an individual really suited for his job is, in fact, able 
to do it better and more quickly, and is a happier man. 

An essential guarantee for future balanced development appears 
to be the formulation, at a fairly early stage, of a general vocational 
ag policy in which not only labour and education authorities 

ut also those responsible for health, at ae Yc social welfare and 
planning as well as management and organised workers can concur. 

It is also necessary to co-ordinate the activities of public and private 
organisations so as to take the fullest advantage of their experience 
and facilities and to encourage, if possible without interfering with the 
free play of initiative, the development of their activities along lines in 
harmony with the general programme of vocational guidance. Indeed, 
co-ordination is extremely desirable, even among the private organisa- 
tions themselves. In this connection advisory committees and cen- 
tralised research have a very useful part to play. Advisory bodies can 
be established both at the national and the local levels. In addition, 
some kind of joint consultative bodies should be established at the 
highest levels at a very early stage. 

The administrative structure should, in short, be such as to permit 
the application of uniform procedures, methods and standards, and 
at all stages the fact that vocational guidance is a continuous process 
should never be lost to view. 


Staff and Training 


The main bottleneck in the expansion of vocational guidance work 
is the shortage of qualified personnel, and training and selection are 
therefore of the utmost importance. Problems of selection and training 
have to be considered in respect of a large number of groups of officials, 
including teacher-counsellors, employment counsellors, special officers 
for the handicapped, officers engaged in psychological testing and those 
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handling employment and occupational information. The problem of 
selection and training of vocational guidance personnel was the subject 
of a special study by the I.L.O., an account of which was recently 
published in the International Labour Review'; it is therefore un- 
necessary to dwell upon it at any length in this article. 

But the importance of selection and training was well summed 
up in that study in the following words: “ ... it is worth re-emphasising 
one point of crucial importance ; no vocational guidance service can 
exist without personnel trained to perform the different functions 
which enter into the process. All planning and programming for voca- 
tional guidance must take this as the basic point of departure, and the 
penne | priority must therefore be given to the making of effective 
practical arrangements for the selection and training of vocational 
guidance and counselling staff”. 


1“ Selection and Training of Vocational Guidance Personnel”, Vol. LX XVI, Nos. 5 
and 6, May and June 1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Indian Policy in Latin America 


Quito stands out indeed as one of the most active and interesting 
centres of Indian studies—as witness two recent books by Dr. Gonzalo 
Rubio Orbe ! and Mr. Victor Gabriel Garcés ?, published at the Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana. 

Dr. Rubio Orbe was a member of the Beaglehole Mission.* His new 
work deals with all the “ integration ” programmes and projects which 
are now being developed in Mexico, Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. Strictly 
objective, it is full of facts and details which give a clear impression of 
what is actually being done under these arrangements. The reader’s 
task is made all the easier by the author’s judgments on the schemes 
and achievements which he reviews—judgments permeated by his 
characteristic mastery of educational and social science. Those who 
wish to learn something of what is being done in favour of the Indians 
of Latin America could not do better than study Dr. Rubio Orbe’s book. 

The work by Mr. Garcés is a selection from the talks which its author 
has given over the national broadcasting system. A trained historian, 
he knows as well as anyone alive the tribulations which the Indians have 
suffered, in what is now Ecuador, both since the Conquest and before it. 
The author has harsh words for the ruling classes of his country, on 
whom he blames the present lowly state of their Indian fellow-citizens. 
He is convinced that the Indians belong, and must be treated as belong- 
ing, to the Ecuadorian nation. This conviction is expressed in a series 
of speeches whose substance is as brilliant as their form. Having for 
many years been associated with the International Labour Organisation, 
Mr. Garcés is well aware of the valuable part played by work in the 
evolution and progress of human societies ; and having closely studied, 
in his younger days, the history of Ecuador, he also knows what the 
Indians are capable of achieving by their labour, and how much the 
country needs what thvy can give it in this way. Accordingly, Mr. Garcés 
is not in favour of mass immigration from Europe until the Indians of 
his own country have had the opportunity to be integrated and to 
contribute fully, by their labour, to the national economy. He believes 
in the Indians’ capacity to mount in the social and national scale because 
he has faith in men ; in his view, one man is as good as another, poten- 
tially at least. And this explains his hostility to racialism, which he 
refutes with scientific argument, and whose advocates he subjects to 
the full weight of his sarcasm. 


1 A note on which has already appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, 
No. 5, May 1958, p. 484. 


2 Indigenismo, Quito, Editorial Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1957. 286 pp. 25 sucres. 


Ernest Beactenote: “A Technical Assistance Mission in the Andes ”, in I nter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, pp. 520-534. 
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By means of these lectures, grouped as they are round half-a-dozen 
essential subjects—the Indian in his home environment, in his relations 
with the State, at work, or against the background of his past—the 
reader is initiated into the complex of problems which the existence of 
a large Indian population raises for a country like Ecuador. The method 
which Mr. Garcés has chosen to handle these questions may seem at 
first sight journalistic : and indeed, his style is lively and direct. But 
the reflections are often profound and always courageous; and, al- 
together, the book shows an author with real clarity of mind and high 
educational ability. The reader may thus grasp the psychological and 
social repercussions of contact between the Indians and what are called 
White and Mestizo populations ; and the author explains, with a wealth 
of instances taken from real life, the true significance of the clash between 
the urban “ Whites ”—self-styled, at least—and the rural Indians. The 
life which the latter are obliged to lead “ on the fringe ” has never been 
better described than in Jndigenismo. 

Unenviable though the present lot of the Indians may be, the very 
existence of thinkers like Victor Gabriel Garcés is a pledge of better 
things to come. Nor is it conceivable that the arguments of the many 
men and women with similar views will remain fruitless and will not, in 
the end, profoundly affect developments in Ecuador and the neigh- 
bouring countries. For they have proved, unanswerably, that the Indians 
are quite capable of entering into the life of the nation, and that the 
nation needs their work to build its future prosperity. By his writings 
and his efforts on behalf of the Indians, Mr. Garcés does honour to his 
country. It is reassuring to have such evidence that men of courage 
and talent are working on the spot for the ideal of a civilisation in which 
all men can partake equally. 

Jef REns. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Code of Liberalisation. New edition brought up to date ist May 1958. Paris, 
1958. 136 pp. (Text in English and French.) 


Farm Management in the United States. Report by a Group of Experts. 
Paris, European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1958. 126 pp. 
$1; 6s. ; 375 French francs. 

The report of a mission pres ong of specialists from several European 
countries on the principles, methods and techniques of farm management 
advisory (extension) work in three states in the United States. 


International Guide to pat sees Sources of Technical Information. Paris, 
European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1957. 439 pp. $2.50; 
16s. ; 800 French francs. 


This work is intended, in particular, to develop the exchange of informa- 
tion between industries, individuals and research centres all over the world. 
The sources of information concern Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


The Prevention of Occupational Accidents in the United States. Role of the 
Human Factor. Paris, European Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 
1957. 93 pp. 6s. ; $1; 300 French francs. 
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General. 


BLANCHARD, Wendell, in collaboration with Henry C. Anat and others. 
Thailand, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. Country Survey Series. 
New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1957. x+528 pp. 


The eighth in a series of surveys on various countries prepared by the 
Human Relations Area Files, this book provides an introduction to Thailand, 
the structure of its Government, the basic features of its economy and its 
social scene. Particularly interesting are the chapters on public health and 
welfare, social vaiues, and attitudes and patterns of living. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION, CENTRAL SECRETARIAT. West Indian Conference, 
Seventh Session, Willemstad, 1957. Reports. Port-of-Spain (Trinidad), 
1957. xi+100 pp.+12 appendices. 


Cowan, L. Gray. Local Government in West Africa. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1958. x+292 pp. $5. 


PaLtMER, Norman D., and Perkins, Howard. C. International Relations. 
The World Community in Transition. Second edition. Published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens 
& Sons, 1957. xxxvi+870 pp. £2 10s. 


TuHompson, Virginia, and ApLorr, Richard. French West Africa. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1958. 626 pp. 48s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Automation and Major Technological Change. Collective Bargaining 
Problems, Papers presented at a Conference held under the auspices of 
the Industrial Union Department, A.F.L.-C.1.0., April 22, 1958. Wash- 
ington, 1958. 45 pp. 


BARTHELEMY, R. Réussiy dans votre usine. Petit guide du jeune ouvrier. 
Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1958. 109 pp. 


BoucHARD, Maurice. Théorie du salaire et conventions collectives. Montréal, 
Faculté des Sciences sociales, économiques et politiques, Université, 
1957. 329 pp. 

Starting from the assumption that wages must be examined in relation 
to the general theory of prices, the author devotes the substantial first part 
of his book to a critical review, in succession, of oligopoly, duopoly, mono- 
poly and heterogeneous competition. He goes on to discuss certain special 
characteristics of labour supply. 

In the second part he analyses collective employer-worker decisions 
regarding wages and employment, but only in cases where the union is in 
a position to impose its will on the employer. In the author’s view this is 
an original attempt to trace a pattern in collective action. The limitations 
of a purely economic interpretation of trade union decisions are also pointed 
out, since due weight must clearly be given to irrational factors caused by 
individuals, the nature of the trade unions themselves and the relations 
between the parties negotiating the collective agreement. 

The last part of the book sets out to establish the conditions in which 
the trade unions could dominate the labour market, i.e. to define the limits 
within which the preceding part of the book is valid. It reintroduces the 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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concept of bargaining power into economic theory and tries to develop an 
analytical tool which can be used to study the power relationship between 
labour and capital. 

A bibliography is included. 
Davison, J. P., FLORENCE, P. Sargant, Gray, Barbara, and Ross, N. S. 


Productivity and Economic Incentives. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
1958. 306 pp. 35s. 


FacuLty oF Economics, IsTANBUL UNIVERSITY, and FACULTY OF POoLITI- 
CAL SCIENCES, ANKARA UNIVERSITY. Lectures on Economic Develop- 
ment. Etudes sur le développement économique. By John H. HABAKKUK, 
Alfred Sauvy, Pasquale SARAcENO, Hal B. Lary, Ragnar NuRKSE. 
Istanbul and Ankara, 1958. vii+196 pp. 7.20 Turkish pounds. 


A series of lectures organised in co-operation with the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, on problems of economic development, which were delivered in 
spring 1957 by distinguished economists from various countries. 


FourastTI£, Jean. Le grand espoir du XXme siécle. Progrés technique, 
progrés économique, progrés social. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1958. xxviii+249 pp. 720 francs. 


Fourasti£, Jean, and Lateur, André. Révolution a l’Ouest. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1957. 235 pp. 600 francs. 


E. Texnuyeckuii npoepecc CCCP. yKa- 
3ameab Aumepamypot. B.C. Comunckoro. Leningrad, 
MuuuctepcTtBo PCCP, opgzena 
Kpacuoro 3Hamenu BuOnnortexa uo. M. E. 
1958. 175 pp. 4,40 roubles. 


This bibliography on technical progress in the U.S.S.R. is by E. I. 
Gendelman. The first part lists, among others, books on the role and main 


trends of technical progress in the Soviet economy (automation, mechanisa- 
tion, electrification, use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, etc.). The 
books listed in the second part deal with technical progress in the various 
branches of industry as well as in agriculture, transport and communications. 


Hance, William A. African Economic Development. New York, published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
Vviii+307 pp. $4.95. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICE ON SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TECH- 
NOLOGICAL CHANGE, INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE CoUNCIL. Social, 
Economic and Technological Change. A Theoretical Approach. With the 
collaboration of G. BALANDIER, S. BERNARD, K. Davis and others, and 
the Institute of Social Studies, The Hague. Paris, 1958. ix+355 pp. 
(Text in English and French). 

Published by the International Social Science Council on the initiative 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. and with its financial support, this volume includes contribu- 
tions from sociologists, economists and others in several countries. As 
George Balandier, the Director of the International Research Office on 
Social Implications of Technological Change writes in the introduction— 
“the book ... has no other ambition but to contribute to a better definition 
of the problem of the social implications and consequences of technological 
evolution and to the refinement of the instruments of thought ”. The present 
flow of books and articles dealing with different aspects of this problem is 
such that it is essential that some kind of survey be made from time to time 
in which the results so far reached are summarised and new, still unsolved 
questions formulated. 

A brief mention of the titles of the contributions will give an idea of the 
contents of this sociological study covering several scientific disciplines. 
The book is introduced by a chapter on “ Social Change as Influenced by 
Technological Change”, written by scientists at the Institute of Social 
Studies in the Hague. In substance, it is an inventory of the theoretical 
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studies which have been devoted, wholly or partly, to the relation between 
social change and technological change. 

The next contribution is a critical study of sociological vocabulary by 
Stephane Bernard (with a — by H. Janne), both of the Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay, in Brussels. Further progress in the field of investigation 
into social, economic and technological change may in some degree depend 
upon the possibilities of measurement by way of determining indices or 
establishing correlation. This question has been treated by Simon Kuznets, 
Kingsley Davis and Wilbert Moore, who deal respectively with the implica- 
tions of technological change for economies, for demography and for social 
organisation and structure. Three scholars of the London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science—R. Firth, F. J. Fisher and D. G. MacRae—make 
a classification of the results of studies on social implications of technological 
change particularly as regards — and models, with special reference 
to underdeveloped countries. In a final chapter C. Balandier and C. H. 
Morazé have endeavoured to determine what assistance social and cultural 
anthropology and history might furnish to a synthetic approach to the 
subject. 


Kys3nuyes, M. A. Ixonomuyeckoe 06pa3z0eanue Kadpos. V3 onbita nap- 

THHBIX Frounze, 1957. 71 pp. 0,85 rouble. 

In this study of the economic education of cadres in the Kirgiz Republic 
—i.e. the leaders of industrial undertakings, collective farms, trade unions, 
education, etc.—M. A. Kuzichev shows how economic seminars, courses, 
conferences, the exchange of experiences and similar educational methods 
help to improve the professional qualifications of these leaders, and contribute 
to the economic and political development of the Republic, which before 
1917 was one of the most backward provinces of Russia. 


MyrpalL, Gunnar. Rich Lands and Poor. The Road to World Prosperity. 
Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda ANSHEN. New York, Harper & 


Brothers, 1957. xx+168 pp. $3. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR NUCLEAR RESEARCH, Italy. A Five-Year Plan 
for the Development of Nuclear Research in Italy. Rome, 1958. vii+93 pp. 


Hegmanaa npomeuiaenHocms CCCP. Moscow, Hay4HO- 
330 pp. 15.60 roubles. 

The oil industry in the U.S.S.R. 


PLANNING ComMMIssION, India. Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five 
Year Plan. Delhi, 1958. ii+97 pp. 0.75 rupee ; 1s. 


Rao, Baditha Srinivasa. Surveys of Indian Industries, Vol. I. London, 

Oxford University Press, 1957. vi+358 pp. 27s. 6d. 

A broad survey of some of the industries of India. The first volume 
covers iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, automobiles, diesel engines, light 
mechanical engineering, coal, electricity generation and supply, petroleum, 
chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, and fertilisers. 

For each industry, salient facts relating to its history, production, 
imports, exports, distribution and demand for its products are assembled, 
and an attempt made to assess its future prospects. 

The facts brought out in the survey of two of the less known groups of 
industries—light mechanical engineering and light electrical engineering 
—are particularly interesting. In the former group, five industries—small 
tools, machine tools, hurricane lanterns, sewing machines and bicycles—are 
examined, while in the latter group are included manufacture of electric 
motors, electric transformers, dry batteries, storage batteries, electric wires 
and cables, electric lamps, etc. According to the author, there is little doubt 
that in both these groups of industries manpower needs over the next few 
years will increase substantially and that it will be necessary to increase 
and improve facilities for technical training. 
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Roserts, B. C. National Wages Policy in War and Peace. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 180 pp. 15s. 


Comuucknii, B. C. O mexnuyeckom npoepecce CCCP. Moscow, 
FocnonutusgatT, 1957. 226 pp. 3.80 roubles. 


Technical progress in industry in the U.S$.S.R., by V. S. Sominsky. 


TINBERGEN, Jan. The Design of Development. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958. viii+99 pp. $2.50. 


WIEDEMANN, Albert. Rationalisierungsarbeit und geistige Haltung. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Verband fiir Arbeitsstudien—R.E.F.A.— e. V., Darmstadt. 
Berlin, Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, Beuth-Vertrieb GmbH, 1957. 
34 pp. 2 marks. 


Statistics. 


STEPHAN, Frederick F., and McCartny, Philip, J. Sampling Opinions. An 
Analysis of Survey Procedure. New York, John Wiley & Sons ; London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1958. xxi+451 pp. $12. 

This book aims at dealing with certain aspects of sample surveys which 
have so far defied exact theoretical formulation. It undertakes to draw a 
model of the interrelations of the various phases of the research process, 
and considers the extent to which they are responsible for the discrepancy 
of the final results from the true value of the magnitudes under study. It 
should be of value to the non-mathematical user who is concerned with 
methods of studying the opinions, attitudes, needs and wants of various 
parts of the population, and of interest to the statistician. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ASSOCIAZIONI CRISTIANE LAVORATORI ITALIANI. I lavoratori e i problemi 
dello stato in Italia. V1° Incontro Nazionale di Studio, Vallombrosa, 1957. 
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A study of trade unions in the United Kingdom written by the Senior 
Lecturer in Industrial Relations in the University of Oxford. After a his- 
torical introduction the author devotes separate chapters to diversity of 
organisation, internal democracy, the Trades Union Congress, collective 
bargaining, industrial democracy, political action, and relations with the 
State. A discussion of trade union finances and a list of suggestions for 
further reading are appended. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. Report of the 
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Locals. Evanston (Illinois), White Plains (New York), Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1958. xii+275 pp. 


Labour Law. 


BEZERRA DE MENEZES, Geraldo. Dissidios coletivos do trabalho e diveito de 
greve (Doutrina, legislagdo a jurisprudéncia). 3a. edig¢déo aumentada. 
Rio de Janeiro, Editor Borsoi, 1957. xxix+ 413 pp. 


GALPERIN, Hans, and SIEBERT, Wolfgang. Kommentar zum Betriebsverfas- 
sungsgesetz. Dritte, neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Heidelberg, 
Recht und Wirtschaft, 1958. xv+749 pp. 


PALERMO, Antonio. Manuale di diritto del lavoro e della sicurezza sociale. 
Vol. I : Organizzazione sociale. Vol. I1 : Organizzazione aziendale. Milan, 
Dott. A. Giuffré, 1957. Vol. 1: xix+500 pp. ; Vol. II: xi+514 pp. 


Reis, Nelio. Alteragdo do Contrato de Trabalho (Alteragdo por miutuo consen- 
timento—Alteracgdo unilateral e rescisiva—Culpa reciproca). 2a. 
ampliada. Rio de Janeiro, SAo Paulo, Livraria Freitas Bastos, 1957. 
380 pp. 


Scotto, Ignazio. I/ divitto di sciopero. Rome, Jandi Sapi, 1958. xvi+ 135 pp. 
1,200 liras. 


UNIONE INDUSTRIALE DI TORINO. Provvedimenti di legge per il collocamento 
obbligatorio. Turin, 1957. 117 pp. 


VAN DER GRINTEN, W. C. L. Arbeidsovereenkomstenrecht. Alphen aan den 
Rijn, Netherlands, N. Samsom N.V., 1957. xii+161 pp. 


VERDIER, J. M. Droit du travail. Mémentos Rousseau. Paris, Librairie 
Rousseau, 1957. 100 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


Beverstock, A. G. Modern Apprenticeship. A short guide for employers, 
managers, employment officers, teachers, parents and others concerned 
with the training of youth. London, Classic Publication Ltd., 1957. 
89+xiii pp. 10s. 6d 


JocuHEeIM, Kurt-Alphons. Grundlagen dey Rehabilitation in der Bundes- 
vepublik Deutschland. Arbeit und Gesundheit, Sozialmedizinische 
Schriftenreihe aus dem Gebiete des Bundesministeriums fiir Arbeit und 
Sozialordnung. Herausgegeben von M. Baver, F. Partzo_p und 
Cl. Drerkes. Stuttgart, Georg Thieme Verlag, 1958. viii+203 pp. 

In the preface to this book the author emphasises that the problem of 
rehabilitation can only be solved nowadays within the general framework 
of social policy and economic development. He does not consider that any 
German word conveys the full meaning of rehabilitation and he prefers to 
use the English term ; he adopts the definition of rehabilitation proposed 
at the 38th Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, June 
1955). 

The author reviews the rehabilitation methods employed in the United 
States and a number of European countries, and goes on to describe in 
detail the methods employed in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In the remainder of his book he gives further details of the rehabilitation 
schemes introduced in Germany and lists all the institutions taking part. 
An appendix contains extracts from all German legislation dealing with 
this question. The book concludes with a very full bibliography. 


NanouM, Charles. L’entretien psychologique. Collection “ Le psychologue ”, 
No. 3. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 177 pp. 500 francs. 
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Conditions of Work. 


CuABERT, A. Les salaives dans l'industrie frangaise (les charbonnages). 
Centre d’études économiques, Etudes et mémoires, No. 39. Paris, Librai- 
rie Armand Colin, 1957. 174 pp. 

After a brief survey of the general characteristics of the French coal- 
mining industry (geographical concentration, rapid mechanisation, a high 
degree of integration with allied industries and virtually complete state 
ownership), the author devotes the first part of his book to a description 
of the wage structure as it affects coalminers. He deals in turn with the 
basic wage as fixed in the official regulations, then with the actual earnings 
which include bonuses and allowances over and above the basic wage and, 
finally, with the social wage made up of benefits in kind (free housing, 
issues of coal, free transport, etc.) and in cash (holidays with pay, employers’ 
old-age, invalidity and accident insurance contributions). The trend of 
earnings in recent years, both nominal and real, is then reviewed. 

The second part looks for the underlying reasons for this wage structure. 
The author’s main conclusion is that, since nationalisation, the miner’s 
wage has, to some extent, become institutionalised. It is fixed by law or 
official decision, with the result that the cost aspect is overshadowed by the 
income aspect. At the present time, marginal productivity is no longer 
the key factor in the wage structure. In fact it is the wage structure which 
dictates the level of productivity needed to enable the individual mining 
firm or the industry as a whole to pay its way. So far from the structure of 
the industry governing the structure of wages, the latter reacts upon the 
former by compelling the closing down of mines which are uneconomic in 
view of the level and structure of wages, by forcing up productivity, by 
encouraging mechanisation and by creating an incentive to integrate the 
(usually unprofitable) extractive industry with plants making by-products 
and synthetic materials which can restore its financial balance. 


Social Security ; Public Health, 


BUNDESMINISTER FUR ARBEIT UND SOZIALORDNUNG (GENERALSEKRETARIAT 
FUR DIE SOZIALREFORM). Ubersicht iiber die soziale Sicherung in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Stand : 1. Januar 1958. Bonn, 1958. 95 pp. 
This survey of social security schemes in force in the Federal Republic of 

Germany on 1 January 1958 is published by the Federal Minister of Labour 

and Social Organisation (Secretariat-General for Social Reform). The 

schemes comprise sickness and maternity insurance, employment injury 
insurance, the different branches of pension insurance for manual workers, 
salaried employees, miners, self-employed artisans and farmers, unemploy- 
ment insurance and assistance, family allowances and compensation of war 
victims. The main provisions on these schemes are summarised in the survey 
and statistical data are added. A special chapter deals with the schemes in 
force in the Saar, where the legislation is still different from that in the 
other parts of the Federal Republic of Germany. The international, multi- 

lateral and bi-lateral social security instruments to which Germany is a 

party or will become a party in the near future are likewise taken into 

consideration. 


DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION, United States. Social Security in the United States. 
Washington, 1957. 60 pp. 25 cents. 


— Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE, United States. State Occupational Health Pro- 
qe Selected information included in the current State Public Health 
lans submitted by State Health Departments and by other State 
Agencies responsible for the Programs. Washington, 
1958. 41 pp. 30 cents. 
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GAUGLER, Eduard. Zusdtzliche Sozialleistungen in der betrieblichen Praxis. 
Eine Untersuchung der Forschungsstelle fiir Betriebswirtschaft und 
Sozialpraxis e.V., Miinchen, in Zusammenwirken mit dem Seminar fiir 
betriebliche Sozialpraxis an der Universitat Miinchen. Munich, Ger- 
lachsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. 145 pp. 16.50 marks. 

A summary of the results of a survey of social benefits in 52 establish- 

ments of different sizes in the Federal Republic of Germany in 1953-54. 


Gettinc, André. La sécurité sociale. Collection “Que sais-je ?”’. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 128 pp. 


Guide pratique des assurances sociales et de la retraite des vieux, Guides et 
documents du Musée social. Paris, Le Musée social, 1958. 220 pp. 400 
francs. 


HartunG, Siegfried, and TscHINKEL, Eva. Die dkonomischen Auswir- 
hungen des betrieblichen Unfallgeschehens. Schriftenreihe Arbeitsschutz 
des Instituts fiir Arbeitsjkonomik und Arbeitsschutzforschung Dresden, 
Heft 6. Berlin, Verlag Tribiine, 1958. 77 pp.+ 14 tables. 1.90 marks, 


Kina, Sir Geoffrey S. The Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. 
The New Whitehall Series (prepared under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration). London, George Allen & Unwin ; 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. 162 pp. 18s. 

This book is the sixth of a series of volumes describing the present work 
of major departments of central government in Great Britain. The author 
served for many years in the Ministry to which it relates and was in charge 
of the Department as Permanent Secretary from 1951 until his retirement 
in 1955. 

The book contains an account of the development in Great Britain of 
the various schemes of social insurance in operation at the time when the 
Ministry was set up in 1944, and describes the fusion of these schemes in 
1948 into one co-ordinated scheme and its extension to cover all classes of 
the population according to their several needs, following generally the 
suggestions put forward in the Beveridge Report. 

The main part of the book consists of a detailed description of the 
general provisions and financial basis of the national insurance, family 
allowance and war pension schemes, and of the manner in which their 
administration is organised and controlled within the Ministry, including 
a chapter on adjudication of appeals by persons who are dissatisfied with 
any decision affecting their title to benefit. 


Pasguini, Mario. Tutela del lavoro a domicilio. Prefazione di Ferdinando 
SToRcHI. Milan, A. Giuffré, 1958. vii+115 pp. 700 liras. 


PLOGER, Heinz (Zusammenstellung und Bearbeitung). Deutsche Sozial- 
versicherungsabkommen mit ausldndischen Staaten. Textausgabe mit 
Anmerkungen, Verweisungen und amtlichen Begriindungen. 9. Nach- 
tragslieferung. Bad Godesberg, Verlag der Ortskrankenkassen, 1958. 
298 pp. 19.45 marks. 

The ninth supplement of a work devoted to social security agreements 
of the Federal Republic of Germany with foreign countries. 


Agriculture, 

Desal, M. B. Report on an Inquiry into the Working of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 (as Amended up to 1953) in Gujarat 
(Excluding Baroda District). Bombay, The Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1958. viii+96 pp. 4 rupees. 

This is a survey of the effects of tenancy legislation on the socio-economic 
structure of the village, especially as regards security of tenure for tenants, 
extent of eviction due to resumption of personal cultivation by landlords, 
and voluntary surrender of land by tenants, as well as the regulation of 
rents, cultivation practices, land improvements and pattern of cultivation. 
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The survey was sponsored by the Research Programmes Committee of the 
Plannin mmission of India, but the actual investigation was carried out 
by the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics in collaboration with the 
Agricultural Economic Section of the Department of Economics of the 
University of Bombay. 

It appears from the investigation that the successful application of the 
Act was very much hampered by the inferior social status and the low 
standards of literacy of tenants who, being ignorant of their rights and privi- 
leges as provided for under the law, could not take full advantage of them. 
For example land was purchased by tenants after the enactment of the law 
at prices that were agreed upon between the landlord and tenant instead of 
being fixed by an independent authority as provided for in the law. Sub- 
stantial amounts of land were also surrendered by tenants to landlords, 
but it was not possible to determine to what extent this was done voluntarily, 
and to what extent pressure was brought to bear on tenants by landlords. 

An attempt was also made to investigate the difference in productivity 
between land cultivated by owners and tenants. It was found that there is 
no significant difference in — pattern on leased as against owned land. In 
fact, it was established that the need to “ grow one’s own food leaves little 
choice for variation of crop pattern ”. 


Esgoxumos, A. A. noesuuenua mpyda 6 KOAx03ax. 
Kharkov, Xappkosckoe 06nacTHoe H3faTembCTBO, 1957. 88 pp. 2.65 roubles. 
This publication deals with the raising of labour ee on collec- 

tive farms in the U.S.S.R. The author, A. A. Evdokimov, emphasises the 

need to increase labour productivity on these farms steadily and rapidly, 

and shows how this can be done. In support of his argument he quotes a 

number of examples taken from experience on the main collective farms 

in the Ukraine, particularly in the Kharkov district, where considerable 
progress has been made in improving productivity by means of efficient 


organisation and the use of up-to-date scientific techniques and working 
methods. 


GULBRANDSEN, Odd. Strukturomvandlingen i jordbruket. Stockholm, Indus- 
triens Utredningsinstitut, 1957. 252 pp. 24.50 crowns. 

An analysis of structural changes in Swedish agriculture based upon 
occupational data in the population statistics since 1750, data from the 
agricultural censuses taken during the last 50 years and special surveys 
carried out by the author. The book shows that from 1750 to 1880 the 
number of farmers rose from about 225,000 to 385,000. From the middle of 
the last century emigration and industrial development caused a growing 
number of young people to leave agriculture, and from about 1880 this 
movement made itself felt in a decrease in the number of active farmers as 
well. Up to the 1930s the least profitable farms closed down at a rate of 
roughly 1,000 a year. During the full-employment period since 1935 migra- 
tion out of agriculture has accelerated heavily and the number of small- 
holders has decreased during the last ten years at a rate of 5,000 to 6,000a 
year. Mainly as a result of the decreasing number of farmers and the sub- 
sequent combination of holdings the average size of farms increased by 25 
per cent. between 1905 and 1950. 

On the basis of such factors as the age distribution of farmers and assump- 
tions concerning retirement age, mortality, and rate of migration among 
young people as well as inflow of farmers from other sectors, the author 
calculates that there will be a shortfall of new farm operators of 6,000 every 
year up to 1970. It is estimated that the number of farmers in 1970 will be 
about 210,000 as compared with 330,000 in 1950. 


MarEI, Sayed. Agrarian Reform in Egypt. Cairo, Imprimerie de |'Institut 
frangais d’archéologie orientale, 1957. xiii+480 pp. 
A description by the Minister of State for Agrarian Reform of Egypt of 
the main features of the agrarian reform, the background to its enactment 
and some of its accomplishments during the first five years. 
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YKPAIHCbKA AKAJIEMIA HAYK. Co6isapmicms npodyKy 
6 Koazocnax i uiAaxu iizHudscenua (36ipHHK cTaTei), Kiev, 
YPCP, 1957. 332 pp. 10.45 roubles. 

A collection of articles on ways and means of increasing productivity on 
collective farms and reducing production costs, published by the Ukrainian 

Academy of Agricultural Science. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


DARLING, Sir Malcolm. Report on Certain Aspects of are Movement 
in India. New Delhi, Planning Commission, 1957. ii+53 pp. 0.75 rupee ; 
1s. 

This report is the result of a 14-week visit made by the author to India 
as consultant to the Planning Commission in order to review the programme 
for the development of co-operatives in the Second Five-Year Plan and make 
recommendations for strengthening the organisation of Co-operative Depart- 
ments in the states, the training programmes of co-operative personnel and 
the organisation of the co-operative movement at and below the district 
level. 

The Second Five-Year Plan calls for a considerable expansion of the 
co-operative movement with the long-term goal of reorganising 50 per 
cent. of all rural business—credit, processing, marketing, etc.—on a co- 
operative basis within 15 years. 

Of the six po into which the report is divided the most detailed are 
Parts I and II covering the general policy and the basic unit of the co- 
operative structure (the agricultural thrift and credit society) and Parts IV 
and V dealing with recruitment and training of the departmental staffs 
and education of the members of societies. (Parts III and VI concern new 
types of societies and the National Extension Service.) 

On the question of expansion of the co-operative movement the author 
advocates advance with caution and under specific safeguards, the pace 
being reduced in certain co-operatively backward parts of the country. 
His suggestions to strengthen the foundations of the movement—the primary 
agricultural thrift and credit societies—include checks on excessive credits, 
avoidance of combination of trading and banking and vigorous advocacy 
of the promotion of thrift. Regarding senior departmental staff, he has raised 
the strongest plea against recruitment of persons without adequate adminis- 
trative experience and training in co-operation and frequent transfers of 
personnel. 


HeEvER, Klaus. Der Genossenschaftsbauer und sein Recht. Berlin, VEB 
Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1958. 82 pp. 2 marks. 


Heysen, Luis E. La rveforma agraria. Mexico, Organizacién Regional! 
Interamericana de Trabajadores (O.R.I.T.), 1957. 55 pp. 


HoyNDEN, Yoshio. Cooperative Movement in Japan. Vol. I. Edited by 
Asia Kyokai. Tokyo, Maruzen Company, Limited, 1958. ix+-311 pp. 
1,200 yen. 

This book is mainly intended to be of use to Asian co-operative move- 
ments. Of the six chapters into which it is divided, the first two are historical 
and set out the circumstances favourable for the growth of co-operation 
in Japan, the manner in which Western experience was adapted to suit 
local needs and the inherent strength of the movement, which enabled it 
to survive the dictatorship of the thirties, the war with China, and the 
Second World War and its aftermath. The remaining four chapters deal 
in succession with consumers’ co-operatives, the Labour Bank, co-operatives 
for industry and commerce, and co-operative credit for smaller enterprises. 
The last two chapters mentioned are both of particular value to countries 
in Asia trying to achieve a balanced economy, partly through the develop- 
ment of small-scale industries. 
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Statistical information is furnished in 72 tables distributed throughout 
the text. 

The second volume will deal with agricultural co-operatives and fishery 
co-operatives. 


SERVIGO DE EcoNoMIA RurRAL. Instrugdes para organizacdo de sociedades 
cooperativas. 5a. edic¢ao. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério de Agricultura, 1958. 
199 pp. 


WENGEN, Gerrit Dirk van. Social oe Se of the Co-operative Movement in 
Ceylon and Southern India. Proetschrift ter verkrijging van de graad 
van doctor in de letteren en wijsbegeerte aan de rijksuniversiteit te 
Leiden. Amsterdam, Uitgeverij “ Dico”, 1957. 137 pp. 

A study of co-operatives in Ceylon and Southern India touching on some 
of their current developments and problems, e.g. government sponsorship 
of co-operation, multi-purpose co-operatives, co-operation in the village 
community, controlled credit and the linking of credit with marketing. 

The book is based partly on existing literature and partly on the author's 
personal observations made during a study trip of nine months’ duration. 

Its main theme is that in Ceylon and India special emphasis has so far 
been laid on the economic aspect of the co-operative movement and little 
or none on its social aspect and that many of the defects and imperfections 
observed are due to this factor. The author builds up and illustrates this 
theme in the first five chapters and summarises his arguments and con- 
clusions in the sixth and last chapter. 

One interesting conclusion is that for totally different reasons, both in the 
Netherlands on the one hand and in India and Ceylon on the other, there is 
a lack of enthusiasm and sense of responsibility for the co-operatives on the 
part of their members. According to the author, in the Netherlands this is 
due to the fact that most co-operatives have become established institutions 


whose existence is no longer threatened, whereas in India and Ceylon, 
because of government sponsorship of the movement and lack of adequate 
education of members, co-operators see the societies as institutions for 
which the government is responsible. 
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CORRIGENDUM 


Vol. LXXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1958 


Mr. Paul Lambert, author of the article “ A Fresh Analysis of the 
Rochdale Principles”, which appeared in the July and August 1958 
issues of the International Labour Review, has requested the Inter- 
national Labour Office to publish the following correction : 


In my article I wrote that the principle of the distribution of the net 
assets without profit to the members on the winding up of a co-operative, 
a principle first laid down by Buchez, was a later addition to the Rochdale 
principles (see Vol. LX XVIII, No. 1, p. 3 and No. 2, p. 159), as it is not, 
in fact, included in the original rules of 1844, the only ones of which I had 
a complete text when I sent my manuscript to the Review. Since then, 
however, I have received a complete copy of the rules adopted by the 
Rochdale Pioneers on 28 October 1854 which include Buchez’s principle. 
The relevant passage of rule 44, entitled “ Dissolution of the Society”, 
reads as follows : 

“On the dissolution of the society all the property thereof shall be applied, 
in the first place in payment of all claims thereon, arising in the course of 
any business carried on on its account, and in the second place in the 
payment of all the capital contributed by way of loans under the provisions 
aforesaid and all arrears of interest (if any) thereon, according to the re- 
spective priorities thereof, and in the last place, in the repayment of all sums 
advanced by way of subscription as aforesaid, and the surplus (if any) of 
such property shall be applied by the trustees for the time —s of the 
society to such charitable public purposes as they think fit . 


ERRATA 


1958—Vol. LXXVIII 


No. 1, July. “Child Care Facilities for Women Workers”. Page 97, 
last paragraph, first sentence: for “ Employment of Women and Young 
Workers Office ” read “ Women’s and Minors’ Bureau”. Replace the second 
sentence by the following : “ Most of these factories were in the tobacco 
industry.” 

Page 98, first paragraph: replace “ Sixth Conference on Women's 
Employment ” by “ Sixth Study Conference on Women Labour Problems ”. 
Second paragraph : replace the last two lines by the following: “... the 
problem of children under the age of two, who are not accepted by the 
child care facilities.” 

Page 109, third paragraph: replace “ Sixth Conference on Women’s 
Employment ” by “ Sixth Study Conference on Women Labour Problems.” 
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Belgium 


Prepared by the Belgian Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, 
working in co-operation with the National Placement and Unemploy- 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks fo 1 votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 
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representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 
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quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
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The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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